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SENATOR JOHN SLIDELL, 
OF LOUISIANA. 

WE proceed, in due course, to add 
to our gallery of political portraits 
that of the Honorable John Slidell, 
one of the two Senators from Loui- 
siana in the Senate of the United 
States. 

The modesty of the United States 
Senator from Louisiana has rendered 
the task of his biographers one of no 
common difficulty. Materials are ab- 
solutely wanting, save those which 
can be found in the histories of the 
country. 

It is known that he is a New York- 
er by birth; that he was born, in 
this State, somewhere in the neigh- 
horhood of 1793, and that he went to 
seek his fortune at New Orleans as 
soon as he reached man’s estate. It 
is to be presumed that he had re- 
ceived from his family a good—in- 
deed, considering the times, one 
might say an excellent—education ; 
for, though he arrived at New Or- 
leans ‘poor, friendless, and alone,” 
he was able to take his place almost 
immediately at the bar of that city, 
and to cope with the master intellects 
which have always adorned the fo- 
rum of Louisiana. The eminence of 
his brother (the late Commodore 
Slidell Mackenzie) in literature, will 
also vouch for the completeness of 
the education of the two young men. 

We have no record of the cases in 
which Mr. Slidell was engaged dur- 
ing his fifteen or twenty years’ toil at 
the bar of New Orleans. Suffice it 
to say that his success as a lawyer 
was unparalleled even in that city of 
sudden success, and that, after a few 
years’ patient labor, and successful 
competition with the chiefs of the 
profession, he made himself so high a 
name that he was necessarily retain- 
ed, on one side or the other, in al- 
most every important lawsuit which 
arose, and gradually accumulated a 
princely fortune. 

His first public service appears to 
have been as United States District 
Attorney at New Orleans, to which 
office he was appointed by General 
Jackson. The General and the law- 
yer were united by the closest ties of 
intimacy; it was Mr. Slidell who 
took the lead in procuring from Con- 
gress the reimbursement of the fine 
laid upon General Jackson for his vi- 
olation of law during the danger of 
New Orleans in the last war. 

He was frequently sent to the 
State Legislature of Louisiana; and 
having vindicated his capacity for 
public and political business, was 
chosen one of the Louisiana delega- 
tion to Congress. In the House he 
was remarked for his tact and skill 

as a manager, and his shrewdness and 
coolness in debate. At times, under 
peculiar provocation, he would be- 
come excited, and then the words 
would flow from his lips in a perfect 








torrent ; but this rarely happened. His temper 
was thoroughly under command, and his sagacity 
was never betrayed by outbursts of passion. 
While a member of Congress, Mr. Slidell was se- 
lected by the President to act as Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary and Envoy Extraordinary toMexico. The 
circumstances imparted unusual importance to the 
mission, War was actually on the point of break- 
ing out. Taylor was on the Rio Grande, and the 
American squadron lay off Vera Cruz. Previous 
to firing the first gun, howevergthe President was 
anxious to make one effort more to preserve peace, | on. 
and the Mexican Government having intimated 
that a new Envoy from the United States would be 
received, Mr. Slidell was accredited. The mission 
did not achieve any useful purpose. After many 
and futile discussions the Mexican Government re- 
fused to receive Mr. Slidell ; and after much stren- | 
uous exertion on the part of the latter to avert from | 


demanded his passports and returned home. 


enabled him to take a lead in federal politics. 





this very important and delicate question. 


HON. JOHN SLIDELL, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM LOUISIANA.—[PHOTOGRAPHED BY BRADY. ] 


Mexico the blow that was impending, he finally 


After his return home, his commanding influ- 
ence in his own State, and the reputation he had 
won in his Congressional and diplomatic career, 


was generally understood that he was an ardent 
believer in the theory of the gradual Americaniza- 
tion—the word is now naturalized—of this conti- 
nent, and of the steady absorption of the Spanish, 
Indian, and other races by the hardier Anglo-Sax- 
It was evident, even so far back as 1850, that 
the time could not be far distant when the interven- 
tion of the United States in Central America and 
Mexico would become a duty ; and many looked to 
Mr. Slidell as one of the soundest authorities on 
In 
accordance with this sentiment, Mr. Pierce, on 
assuming the direction of the government, ton- 
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dered to Mr. Slidell the post of United States min- 


ister to Central America. 
country, 
ly declin 


Unfortunately for the 


he offer was gracefully but peremptori- 


Our interests in Central America 


were committed to much weaker hands, and th« 
Presidential term of Mr. Pierce passed away with- 
out witnessing the solution of any of the ‘embar- 
rassing questions which are involved in our rela- 
tions with our Southern neighbors. 


When Mr. Soulé vacated his seat in the Senate 


to fill the post of United States Minister to Mad- 
rid, Mr. Slidell was appointed to succeed him for 
the unexpired term; and at the close of this term 
he was re-elected for six years. He has been avery 
quiet, unobtrusive member cf the Senate. He 


is more felt in council than in debate, 


In the 


caucuses of the party with which he is acting no 
member's advice carfies more weight than Mr. 
Slidell’s ; the speaking and ornamental part of the 
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political fight he leaves to others. 
His sentiments, when spoken, are ex- 
pressed in strong, terse, unimpas- 
sioned language. 

It is understood that Mr. Slidell 
enjoys a more than common share of 
Mr. Buchanan's confidence, and that 
his counsels possess unusual weight 
at the White House. Should tho 
settlement of the Kansas question, 
and the gradual development of des- 
tiny in the South leave room for the 
adoption by the United States of a 
bold and generous policy, Mr. Sli- 
dell — it is generally supposed — 
would be intrusted with high and 
important diplomatic duties. His 
name has been freely mentioned for 
the mission to Paris; and should the 
settlement of the chronic distarban- 
ces in Central America and Mexico 
require to be effected in Europe, he 
would no doubt be tendered cither 
this or some other equally import- 
ant office. In the event of the re- 
tirement of Mr. Cass from the office 
of Secretary of State, Mr. Slidell 
might perhaps be a prominent candi- 
date for the vacancy. It is generel- 
ly believed that Mr. Slidell was in 
close correspondence with Mr. Bu- 
chanan at the time of the Osten 
Conference, and that the doctrines 
embodied in the famous document 
known as the Ostend Manifesto re- 
ceived his hearty approval. As there 
is no reason to suppose that the Pres- 
ident has altered his views since that 
manifesto was given to the world, 
Mr. Slide’ would doubtless be se- 
lected as one of his aids should the 
time come for its realization. 

In person Mr. Slidell is striking ; 
his figure is stout, about the middle 
height, with a bold, dignified mien. 
Ilis features are rather handsome. 
One who knew him well thus spoke 
of his private character: ‘ His 
character, with many excellences, 
abourids in contradictions. John 
Slidell accumulates more, spends 
more, and wastes more than any 
other man in New Orleans. While 
apparently yielding you his confi- 
dence and securing yours, he walks 
quietly, composedly into your affec- 
tions, and gains every thing he 
wants without loss to himself. The 
man of liberality, the spendthrift, 
the economist, appear to combine in 
his composition. What shall we say 
to such a character ?” 


NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
I's eter than all else below, 
Che daylight and its duties done 
fuld the arms for reet, and so 
Relinguieh all regards but one; 
lo see her features in the dark ; 
‘Yo lie and meditate, once more, 
some grace he did not folly mark, 
Some tone he had not heard before; 
Then from beneath his head to take 
Ler notes, her pieture, and her glove, 
Put there for joy when he shall wake, 
And press them to the heart of love; 
And then to whisper ‘* Wife,” ond pray 
To live so long as not to miss 
That unimaginable day : 
Which farther seems the nearer ‘tis: 
And still from joy's unfathom'd well 
To drink, in sleep, while on her brow 
Of innocence ineffable, 
The laughing bridal roses blow. 
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TROTH AND KISS. 


A TREMBLING came upon her lip, 
Such as June rose-buds know — 
When queen-bees there alight to sip 
The honey-drops which flow 
Beneath each petal’s roseate tip, 
Ere buds to blossoms blow! 


One eyelash trembled too! And then 
Tear's dew-drop silvered both! 

I pressed her to my breast, and when 
I found her nothing loth, 

She kissed the happiest of men 
And J sealed there our troth. 


Twice twenty years have flown away, 
Filled up with wedded bliss! 

Our every month has seemed like May, 
Our every joy like this 

Of one remembered youthful day— 
The day of troth and kiss! 
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CAN THIS COUNTRY SUSTAIN A LINE 
OF OCEAN STEAMERS? 
HE Collins steamers are advertised to be sold 
in April, and it is reported in the papers 
that the Messrs. Brown, Bankers, the owners 
of the bulk of the stock in the Collins iine, and 
also its chief creditors, have determined to buy 
them and run them on their own account. It 
is understood, rightly or wrongly, that notwith- 
standing the enormous tax levied upon the 
country for the support of the Collins line, it 
lias never been successful; both the legitimate 
profits of the enterprise, and the illegitimate as- 
sistance which it derived from the unfair pro- 
tection of Congress were more than absorbed by 
the inordinate expenses of keeping it going. 
The question which is suggested, therefore, by 
the announcement that the line is hereafter to 
be run by the eminent house which we have 
mentioned, is, Can we sustain an American line 
of ocean steamers ? 

It isnot to be disguised that the bulk of the pas- 
senger business between this and Europe is al- 
ready in the hands of British ship-owners. The 
Cunard line of steamers, whatever objections 
may be made to them, are unquestionably the 
most uniformly successful line of the present 
day, and also the safest. It is natural to suppose 
that until this country does something better in 
the way of ocean steamers than has yet been wit- 
nessed, the greater part of the travel between 
the United States and Europe will fall to the 
share of the Cunard company. And while 
rich travelers patronize that line, as the most 
reliable and the safest, poor persons will natu- 
rally take their passages on board the many ex- 
cellent and cheap screw steamers which ply be- 
tween New York and Glasgow or some other 
European port. 

The success of these steamships, and the un- 
fortunate failure of the Collins line, are, there- 
fore, the obstacles which stand in the way of the 
establishment of a successful line of American 
transatlantic steamers. An American ocean 
steamship company is bound to make a reputa- 
tion for regularity, speed, and safety before it 
can compete on advantageous terms with the 
Cunard and the Giasgow lines: The English 
have a vast advantage in the race. 

The prospect is at present that the only Amer 
ican lines of ocean steamers which will contend, 
this summer, for a share of the ocean travel, 
will be the Arago and Fulton, and.the Vander- 
bilt. The two former vessels are well known 
and popular. ‘They are known to be well pro- 
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THE NEW TREASURY LOAN. 


Mr. Copp has not been as successful in bor- 
rowing money for the Government as it was 
generally supposed he would be. Though over 
eight millions were offered him when he only 
wanted five, the rates at which the tenders were 
made were considerably higher than he antici- 
pated ; and as the law is peremptory, he will 
be obliged to award the loan to the lowest hid- 
ders, whose proposals will average 44 per cent. 
for the five millions. Nor is this all; it is quite 
obvious that the certificates which bear the low- 
est rate of interest will speedily find their way 
back to the Treasury Department in payment 
of duties; while the four and a half and five 
per cents. will remain out, in the hands of pri- 
vate holders. Altogether the operation is no 
matter of boasting for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It is very easy to say that he was vic- 
timized by a coalition of brokers and financiers ; 
but as there is no rule of finance or of morals 
which forbids such persons from getting as high 
interest fortheir money as they can, or from com- 
bining together if they can thus best attain their 
ends, it is not easy to see how this can avail to 
make the case any the less awkward for the 
Treasury Department. 

That United States securities at par could 
be placed at lower rates of interest than five or 
four and a half per cent. is quite obvious. Four 
and five per cent. are the market rages for call 
loans on railroad and State and city bonds in 
Wall Street. A million of dollars can be bor- 
rowed any day in that locality at five per cent. 
on such securities, and on demand at twenty- 
four hours’ notice. It surely can not be pre- 
tended that United States bonds, with a fixed 
term to run, are on a par with such loans as 
these. 

Abroad, we hear of money eagerly seeking 
investment at three per cent. Mr. Cobb’s new 
loan could undoubtedly have been disposed of 
in London at that rate. A judicious financial 
agent would have disposed of the whole at 
three, in the course of a few weeks, and would 
have netted a handsome profit into the bargain. 
The same thing could have been done at Frank- 
fort or Paris. 

The whole blame of the transaction should 
not properly be laid on Mr. Cobb’s shoulders. 
Congress is responsible for the Act which tied 
his hands. But the loan will not redound to 
his fame as a financier; nor will it help the 
United States to obtain cheaply the ten mill- 
ions which the Government will still require to 
get through the year. 





REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 


Wirurn the past fortnight business has re- 
vived to a surprising extent. The amount of 
offerings at the banks has largely exceeded that 
of former weeks since the revulsion, and vari- 
ous branches of trade have begun to display un- 
wonted activity. ‘Che ship-yards are all bustle , 
the foundries are again in full blast ; the grocers 
are preparing for the spring sales; the dry-goods 
dealers are laying in a moderate stock for the 
summer consumption of the country; booksell- 
ers are buying with considerable freedom; mon- 
ey is going into mining and canal enterprises ; 
the railways are carrying more freight ; produce 
is about to come forward in large quantities from 
the West; cotton is traveling Europeward, and 
money is coming this way in very satisfactory 
amounts. Altogether, the prospect is gratify- 
ing in every respect. 

Most men date their success in life from some 
misfortune. Just so the greatest advances to- 
ward wealth and prosperity which this country 
has made have been consequent upon, and in a 
great measure caused by, periods of unusual de- 
pression and suffering. The revulsion of 1857 





vided and carefully managed. They enable an 
American to go to Paris without passing through 
England. They are consequently understood 
to be profitable to their owners, and they will 
doubtless continue to be so. Whether the Van- 
derbilt was run at a profit last season none but 
her owner can tell. She carried great numbers 
of passengers, and, to judge from the complaints 
made by the latter, she was not extravagantly 
managed. She may perhaps do well. What 
is to become of the Collins steamers—the Bal- 
tic, Atlantic, and Adriatic—no one can tell; 
they may, as we said, rvn as a new line without 
a mail contract, and, in this case, they should 
be added to the list; but there was, some time 
since, some talk of their passing into the hands 
of some foreign government. 

Is this all that can be done by the ship-own- 
ers of the United States toward contending for 
the steam supremacy of the Atlantic ? 

The bulk of the travel between the United 
States and Europe is American. Even the for- 
eigners who cross the ocean have every motive 
for preferring an American to a foreign ship, if 
it can be shown to be equally secure. Estab- 
lish a safe line of American steamers to Liver- 
pool, and they will in twelve months command 
three-fourtas of the whole trade. “Why should 
not this be done? In sailing vessels we hav® 
beaten the foreign world; why can not we do as 
well in regard to steamers? ‘There is an easy 
fortune to be made by a fair and square trial of 
the contest; let us see whether the Messrs. Brown 
Brothers, of New York, or any other parties will 
realize it. 





will prove to have been one of the most fortu- 
nate accidents of our history. 

At the time that wholesome check overtook 
us we were plunging headlong into a vortex of 
extravagance and speculation. Though our sur- 
plus of produce was unprecedented, we were 
spending the whole of the return from this 
source in foreign luxuries. We were spending 
enormous sums in the construction and main- 
tenance of railways for the benefit of future gen- 
erations. We were living individually on a 
scale wholly unsuited to a hard-working people. 

The shock of the revulsion brought us to our 
senses, stopped our extravagant expenditures, 
curtailed our exorbitant imports, checked our 
reckless railway enterprises, and brought the 
whole business of the country within narrow 
and convenient limits. That the evil was su- 
perficial, not radical—that the trade of the coun- 
try was sound at bottom, and the people gener- 
ally rich—the unprecedented accumulations of 
specie which have since taken place at the finan- 
cial centres prove to demonstration. 

It now remains to be seen how long we can 
content ourselves with an ordinarily successful 
business. So long as the trade of the country 
bears due proportion to its consumption it may 
be taken for granted that it will be profitable, 
and the general commercial condition healthy. 
As soon as the measure of present consumption 
is neglected, and we begin to build for the fu- 
ture, or to trade for exorbitant profits, further 
disasters may be anticipated. But till this is 
the case we may consider the horizon serene. 





AN OPENING FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Ir is all very well to talk of the merits of the 
dry goods, or the hardware, or the law, or the 
physic, or the engineering business for promis- 
ing young men. Doubtless some may do well 
in any or all of these, with adequate labor and 
perseverance. But a careful examination of 
the facts can not fail to demonstrate to every 
unbiased mind that all these are vastly inferior 
—in point of promise and capacity—to the an- 
cient business of burglary. 

In the first place, the training or apprentice- 
ship requisite for the profession of burglary is 
slight. A few weeks practice with the ‘‘jem- 
my,” the false keys, and the “bar,” will make 
the most unskillful hand perfect. Then the 
capital required to enter into business on one’s 
own account is positively insignificant ; five dol- 
lars—a single haul from a gentleman’s pock- 
et—will amply suffice. Finally, unlike many 
of the trades which are popular with young 
men, the art of burglary is not confined to any 
one locality; it is cosmopolitan. Merchants 
are confined to the place where their trade can be 
carried on; lawyers must remain in the locality 
where they studied law; but doors and bolts are 
the same all the world round ; and burglars, after 
exhausting New York, may find a virgin soil in 
Boston and Philadelphia, and a very fair unex- 
hausted field in the cities of the Old World. 

The chief advantage of the ancient art of burg- 
lary in New York is the untroubled immunity 
which it enjoys. Now and then, it is true, some 
one catches a burglar on his premises, holds 
him till the police come, and has him prose- 
cuted ; but it is evident that these are rare cases. 
The business of arresting burglars being left en- 
tirely to the citizen, who is usually fast asleep 
while they are operating, arrests are naturally 
few. In some foreign countries, it is said, the 
police occasionally apprehend burglars. That 
is not the practice here. On the contrary, our 
police not only do not make any serious effort 
to arrest these noble artists, but they bestir 
themselves actively to conceal the deeds of the 
burglars. When a burglary has been commit- 
ted, the first request of the police is, ‘‘ Pray do 
not mention it to the newspapers.” Thus the 
burglar not only escapes the suspicious eye of 
the public, but is enabled to dispose of the stolen 
property without difficulty and to advantage. 
A published account of the deed and of the 
missing valuables might attract suspicion to the 
guilty parties and prevent a satifactory sale of 
the plunder. 

Where can there be a finer business—one 
which can be undertaken with so little outlay 
of time and money, and prosecuted with as little 
risk as this? Is it any wonder that there are so 
many practitioners of the science in New York ? 
or that so many peaceful, law-abiding citizens 
sleep with a revolver at their head, resolved— 
considering the apparent sympathy of the police 
with burglars—to do themselves justice, and to 
shoot down every strange man found on their 
premises after the doors are locked ? 





THE BRITISH OCCUPATION OF 
CANTON. 

Canton is occupied by British and French 
troops, the latter very properly filling a second- 
ary place. In the proclamation which followed 
the capture of the city, Lord Elgin announced 
that it would be restored to the Emperor so soon 
as peace was re-established. He took pains to 
assure, not the Chinese only, but the world, 
that Great Britain had no intention of acquiring 
territory in that part of the globe. 

Policemen long ago noticed that rogues sel- 
dom undertake their villainies in pursuance of 
a deliberate plan. They are led on, from wrong 
to wrong, until circumstances seem to compel 
them to commit the most heinous crimes. There 
is reason to fear that the experience of the for- 
eigners now installed at Canton may afford 
ground for a comparison between them and the 
common rascals of civilized communities. 

Ever since Canton has been known to our 
world it has been governed by delegated despots, 
who have secured to the citizens a measure of 
protection and order in return for systematic 
spoliations. It has been common throughout 
the past fifty years for the Governor of Canton 
to make requisitions upon wealthy merchants 
for sums of two, three, or four hundred thou- 
sand dollars at a time, and these exactions have 
always been successful. This black mail has 
formed the best part of the Governor’s revenue. 
Those who paid it were secure of official favor, 
and of a moderate amount of protection against 
the thieves and beggars with which Canton 
swarms. Those who did not pay it were left to 
protect themselves as best they could. 

One of the first consequences of the estab- 
lishment of European sway at Canton will be 
the cessation alike of robbery by the regular 
thieves, and of spoliation by the higher author- 
ities. The small shopkeepers and private citi- 
zens will enjoy a period of safety_and peace 
such as they have never known before, and the 
Hong merchants will cease to expect a periodic- 
al requisition from the Governor requiring them 
to give him half a year’s profits of their busi- 
ness. It is not to be supposed that the change 
will pass unnoticed. On the contrary, it is fair 
to presume that the practical Chinamen will 





appreciate it highly, and that, when the time 
comes, ‘if it ever does, for the evacuacion of the 
city by the foreigners, they will strenuously re. 
sist the removal of so wholesome and thorough 
an authority. 

It is possible—it is likely—there may come a 
time, when the English at Canton may be placed 
in a dilemma between abandoning the city to 
thieves and assassins or retaining it as a Briti-h 
protectorate. In such an event, the duty of the 
civilized power would be obvious. It could ben. 
efit England but little to annex Canton to the 
British empire ; but it would be a great advant- 
age to the commercial world to have that port 
under the control of intelligent Europeans, and 
to have its police as well managed as that of 
Liverpool or London. 





UP THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


Tue expedition in the steamer Ericsson, 
Captain Lowber, to visit Cairo, Jerusalem, Con- 
stantinople, Greece, and other parts of the Old 
World, appears to offer a capital opportunity 
for persons who have but little time to spare, 
and who desire to see those interesting points in 
a comfortable manner. A first-class American 
steamer, with all her appointments of luxury, 
will be a very different ship for a voyage in the 
Mediterranean from the miserable little craft in 
which Eastern travelers usually roll about those 
seas. Should this plan prove successful, it will 
be but the first of such voyages, and it may re- 
sult in doing much toward the establishment of 
a Mediterranean line of steamers. Only a few 
years ago the idea of a steam voyage to Jerusa- 
lem was thought so good a joke as to form the 
material for squibs in Punch. Now it is a re-. 
alized fact. : 





GIFT ENTERPRISE SWINDLES. 


Mayor Tiemann has rendered the public a 
signal service in breaking up one of the gift en- 
terprise swindles which have been so successful 
of late in fleecing the people of the rural dis- 
tricts. A concern which proposed to distribute 
gifts among the purchasers of its goods was, on 
examination, found to be carried on in the name 
of a man of straw, and to be based on the purest 
fraud and imposture. It is to be hoped that the 
Mayor will persevere. Without exception, these 
gift enterprises are fraudulent and dishonest. 
They appeal to the cupidity of the ignorant by 
pretending to sell for a dollar that which is worth 
two, and, as might be expected, they cheat ey- 
ery one who has any dealings with them. 


THs LOUNGES. 


DIGNIFIED BODIES. 

Tue Senate of the United States is the most dig- 
nified parliamentary body in the world. It is so 
called by all foreign observers, who write books 
upon America, of which there have been several. 
It is so considered by Americans themselves, who, 
eager to tell the truth, grant the House to be a 
bear-garden, but point with fond pride to the as- 
sembly of sages and statesmen who occupy another 
room in the Capitol. The country must have been 
struck with new force by this characteristic of the 
Senate during a recent debate in that body. The 
points were taken with great precision and urged 
with decorum and dignity, and it is difficult, upon 
reading the debate, to tell where the truth really 
lay. Probably, as is usually the case, there was 
a great deal of truth upon both sides. The Lounger, 
of course, can give only an abstract of the dis- 
cussion, but it embraces all the chief points. 

First SAGE AND STATESMAN. “ You're a liar!” 

Seconp SAGE AND STATESMAN. 
d—d liar !” 








“ You're a 





THE POETRY OF ADVERTISING. 

Is there any profound moral difference between 
the acts of forging a man’s name toa check in favor 
of bearer, and forging his name to a letter praising 
a book, with the intention of persuading the public 
to buy it? Ifthe one act sends the offender to the 
State Prison, where should the other send him ? 

As for the theft of ideas, a common form of pil- 
fering, nothing, of course, can be done. Smith 
says to Jones, ‘I’m going to get off a good thing 
at the dinner to-night. After the Press has been 
drunk, and Brown has squirted in reply, I am going 
to say, ‘Mr. President, [ must confess that toast 
has been done brown!’ I think it will be rather a 
happy impromptu.” They go to the dinner, and 
what is Smith's wrath, when ‘‘the Army and Navy” 
have been drunk with applause, and Commodore 
Pennant and Colonel Hannibal have replied with 
their usual felicity, to see the deceitful Jones rise 
and say with the air of a wit, “Mr. President, I 
must confess that toast has been done brown on 
both sides.” For this kind of larceny there is no 
help. Inthe society of that branch of the Joneses 
—so estimable in other branches—a man must hold 
his tongue and his pocket. 

So when Jones reports Smith as having said 
something, it may be difficult to disprove that he 
never said any thing which cotild bear that con- 
struction. But when Jones deliberately sits down 
and writes a letter and prints it, in a community 
in which Smith is perfectly well known as an au- 
thor, with the evident intention of giving another 
man’s book the advantage of Smith’s name and 
praise—what is the word generally used to charsc- 
terize such conduct ? 

Now publishers are well knewn to be the most 
modest and retiring of men—especially in the news- 
papers. But ought they not to brush up courage 
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enough to take care that their names are not 
abused? Ought they not to see that their names 
are not put to untruths? Is no restraint to be 
placed upon the poet who prepares the advertise- 
ments ? 

Let us suppose, for instance, an advertisement 
commences with Washington Irving’s name at the 
top, followed by ‘‘ New book in press.” There are 
probably people in the world so stupid, when they 
see that, as to suppose that Irving is about pub- 
lishing anew work. Of course, the author of the 
advertisement had no intention of producing such 
an impression—because it would be a pure forgery ; 
but it shows how careful these poets ought to be. 
Let us next suppose that the work is stated to have 
received the unqualified approbation of Mr. Irving ; 
and that a letter is printed dated at Sunnyside, 
November Ist, 1847, praising the book and compli- 
menting the author, and telling him how much 
money he ought to make by it, etc., ete. Let us 
then further suppose that Mr. Irving never wrote 
such a letter. Is that not a great triumph of im- 
agination? Is it not an evidence of that high 
order of genius known as invention? Is not Sing 
Sing so called because it is the temporary cage of 
poets who sing just such songs as that? Might 
you not naturally suppose that you would next 
read, ‘‘ Mr. W. B. Astor will give ten dollars. to 
every body who buys a copy of this delightful 
work?” How could you know he would not, until 
you asked him? How could you know that Mr. 
Irving wrote no such letter, until you had made 
the inquiry ? 

There is a very vulgar phrase about ‘‘ cutting it 
a little too fat.” And it is always well for such a 
poet as has been described to remember, that if he 
has no self-respect to lose, the public has always, 
under certain circumstances, plenty of contempt to 
spare. Doubtless, before this paper appears, the 
publishers, in the case supposed, will have absolved 
themselves from all complicity in the imposition 
upon the publi¢ which has been already exposed 
by Mr. Irving’s publisher. It is to be hoped that 
they will also impart the name of the adventurous 
person who writes letters in the name of Washing- 
ton Irving. 


ATROCIOUS THEFT. 

A skILLFut theft of time was accamplished, a 
short time since, at the residence of Rabelais Lamb. 
The distinguished author, whose urbanity of man- 
ner is as well known as the geniality of his genius, 
lives, as our readers are aware, upon the lovely 
banks of our noble Ganges, at his secluded and 
beautiful retreat of Mont Blanc. The home of 
Rabelais Lamb is naturally an intellectual Mecca. 
No man but is glad to have been there, and proud 
to tell of the visit. Bat Lamb is an author, and 
a hard-working author; he is also a gentleman, 
and his private life and his family circle should be 
as secure of invasion as those of the most obscure 
of his fellow-citizens. But rudeness is not alto- 
gether unknown, even upon the banks of our noble 
Ganges, as the sequel will show. 

Among the many inconsiderate persons who do 
not hesitate to call upon Mr. Lamb at all times, 
and totally regardless of his engagements and em- 
ployments, there is often a sly intruder who car- 
ries away with him, quite unperceived, a most 
valuable part of the day, or even purloins three or 
four hours of careful work. Some time since, Gape, 
a celebrated lion-hunter, hitherto esteemed a tol- 
erable sort of person for a man of his class (and 
who gave occasion to the celebrated witticism— 
“* Why is a visit of Gape’s to Bryant or Longfellow 
precursive of the Milennium?” ‘“ Because it is a 
boar lying down with the lion”)—arrived at Mont 
Blanc at an early hour of the morning and inquired 
for Mr. Lamb. The author came out of his study, 
and sat entertaining his guest. Although he was 
very busy, and anxious to continue his work, he 
could not take the visitor into his study, and had 
no one to leave him with—being naturally unwill- 
ing to leave a man who would thrust himself into 
his house, as Gape had done, alone with the spoons. 
Gape thus began his robbery in the very presence 
of his host. He bagged the entire forenoon, and 
appropriated the afternoon until three o’clock, when 
he left for the cars, having taken all of the day that 
was worth taking. Scarcely had he quitted the 
door when the whistle of the locomotive was heard, 
and the wretch, who had fully intended to be left, 
returned to the scene of his crime to carry off the 
rest of the booty. In sheer despair Mr. Lamb took 
him into the study, and while there, with an ef- 
frontery which is beyond human belief, Gape sur- 
veyed « set of Lamb’s works, in 15 volumes, in 
half-gilt calf, standing upon the mantle, and cool- 
ly asked the author if he would not give them to 
him! 

Entirely overwhelmed by this last blow, Lamb 
sank quietly into a chair and wrote the name of the 
burglar upon the fly-leaf; after which, having de- 
spoiled the author of his works and his day, the 
cold-blooded miscreant departed. 

There are plenty of traces of him. His haunts 
are perfectly well known; and no police or clew 
are necessary to discover him. But what shall be 
said of a state of society in which such criminals 
not only go at large unrebuked, but openly display 
upon their library shelves the ill-gotten plunder 
of their marauding forays? Nor only this; but 
point to it with pride, and have no remorse for 
having cheated a fellow-creature and a hard-work- 
ing author of a day ! 








WHAT ARE GRAMMAR? 

BarnuMBo- declares, upon a large and beautiful 
transparency in front of the Museum, “ SCARCELY 
ANY BODY KNOWS WHAT AN Aquaria ts.”” Now 
Mr. Tailor, of Tooley Street, presents his compli- 
ments to Barnumbo, and desires him to take notice 
that he, Mr. ‘Tailor, is ‘‘ scarcely any body,” be- 
cause he knows ‘‘ what an Aquaria is.” ‘It are 
a things,” says Mr. Tailor, ‘‘ very interesting to 
contemplate. It resemble a glass chests full of 
marine production, shell, and sands. Fish swims 
in it. Fish, in facts, breathes and lives, move 
and have its beings in it. It amuse and instruct, 





It kindle the philosophic minds. It elevate the 
sentiment of all beholder. Young ladies likes it, 
It are a beautiful inventions and a fortunate hits 
for Museum.” 

And now, having shown that he is “ scarcely 
any body” by promptly answering the question, 
What is an aquaria? Mr. Tailor, of Tooley Street, 
demands of Barnumbo a reply to the inquiries, 
What are Grammar? and What is the rules of 
person and numbers ? 

satapnenttiallelibaictesiieciiai 
A DESIGN UPON THE CENTRAL PARK. 

Tuer is a report that the Commission of the 
Central Park intend to invite the gentleman who 
laid out the Bovis de Boulogne, near Paris, to come 
over and superintend the laying out of our park. 
Sucharumoris toolikely to be true. Theerror which 
imported a statue by a tenth-rate Italian sculptor 
—Persico—to adorn the Capitol at Washington, in- 
stead of employing our own sculptors, is perennial. 
In the fine arts we have a national preference for 
foreign performances which is not fully justified by 
their uniform superiority. Why, for instance, in 
the case of this park, should we send abroad for a 
landscape gardener? Is the Bois de Boulogne such 
a beautiful park that it should be selected as the 
model of ours? On the contrary, the rectangular 
stiffness of French garden taste is the least desira- 
ble in the world to imitate. 

And not only is the model a poor one, but there 
are plenty of men in this country who are, proba- 
bly, quite capable of designing a great public park. 
Let the Commission (assuming the report to be 
correct) first advertise for proposals from American 
landscape gardeners. At least, give us a chance 
of knowing our inferiority. Nobody wants the 
work poorly done for the sake of having it done at 
home ; but nobody wants the new park to be turn- 
ed into a Bois de Boulogne. Don’t assume that a 
man can do this park because he is not an Ameri- 
can, or because he did something that pleases Par- 
is and French taste. 

The Lounger will be very glad if he is firing his 
pistol before the enemy is in sight. But he can 
hardly be too soon. Commissions are such droll 
things. 


SOUND AND SENSIBLE VIEWS. 

Wuen the //uguenots is withdrawn and Mr. Fry’s 
Leonora is produced at the Academy, let us not all 
discover that we have spent enough for the Opera 
at present, and can not afford togo any more. On 
the other hand, let Mr. Fry not be disgusted and 
disappointed if we all do say so. 

Is he not an American? What business had he, 
then, to write an opera? What right has an Amer- 
ican, with the Stock Exchange open to him, and 
the dry-goods line, and the wet ditto, ditto, to fall 
to scraping fiddles and tum-ti-tid-y-ing? Why 
not leave that sort of thing to Italians and Ger- 
mans, who have nothing on earth to do but eat 
maccaroni and pickled cabbage? They are ex- 
pected to write operas, and then go and listen to 
them, and cry, “ Bravri! bravi!” and when they 
choose to come here and shout and squeal and make 
faces in public for our amusement, why, we can 
toss them a trifle and laugh, and then turn away 
to the serious business of life. 

It is refreshing to watch the profound contempt 
with which a man who invests his soul and body 
in a voyage or an operation ; who is forever talk- 
ing and wondering about short credits and long 
credits ; who finds himself sometimes calculating 
whether, in a great hurry and press, thirty-five 
inches might not make a yard—regards a man 
whose investments no winds can blow over, nor 
storms sink, nor commercial crashes affect, and 
whose interests are planted as deep as the everlast- 
ing hills. 

We might as well confess it—those of us who 
believe that ‘‘a sound, sensible, business man” is 
the ideal of manhood—that the pity is on the other 
side. We don't pity the poets and musicians, the 
artists and authors, half so deeply as they pity us. 
We don’t laugh at them half so heartily as they 
laugh at us. In books, in pictures, in wit, in mu- 
sic, in intellectual sympathy and conversation, 
there is an exhilaration, a satisfaction, an inspira- 
tion, and a happiness, that reveal to a man what it 
is to be a man—that make life worth living—that 
make men nobler and women fairer—a delight 
which Golconda and Potosi could not buy. There 
is an old story of treasures that moth and rust can 
not corrupt, and that thieves can not steal. When 
you have glowed as you read a poem—when you 
have kindled before a picture—when you have 
melted under sweet music, has it never occurred to 
you that the story might be true; that the hope, 
the aspiration, the ecstasy of every great human 
work, were all ingots of that treasure? 

Don’t pity a man for writing a song or an opera, 
but commiserate yourself for wanting to pity him. 
Shrewdness and thrift are, certainly, useful things 
in a world where men must have bread to eat. 
But they are apt to degenerate into dishonesty and 
meanness. Genius, also, is inclined to be imprac- 
ticable. If your horses will not plow your potato- 
field, it may be because they are blind and stub- 
born. It may be, also, because they are horses of 
the sun. And, excellent Sir, except for the sun 
that shines without feeding, there would be no po- 
tatoes to the acre. 








FROM A PAINTER'S PORTFOLIO. 

Tuts ink-sketch is a Tuscan boy— 

How well the urchin I remember!— 
Who would my hurried nap annoy, 

One drowsy noon of gold September. 
He leaned upon the window-sill, 

His brown, bare elbows laid along, 
And, heedless of my presence, still 

Kept droning a Campagna song. 


It was the vintage: beautiful 
Was every peasant boy that bore 
A bursting basket, overfull, 
Of grapes that hung his forehead o'er; 
And laughingly they crowned the girls 
With vine-wreaths also; while bright glances 
Came answering through the leaves and curls 
That fringed their ruddy countenances, 
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Beneath a road-side olive-tree 

A cross, rose-garlanded with pious care, 
Poured a sweet breath of sanctity 

Upon the soft Italian air. 
A bulky priest, upon an ass, 

With seedy cloak, and snuffy band, 
Droning an aré, I saw pass— 

A shadow o'er a sunny land. 


All the bright morning this gay scene 
Was sketched before my happy eye; 
If you in Italy have been, 
You know it all as well as I. 
You know the mezzo-giorno rest ; 
Frittata, vino rosso, too; 
And how extremely bad the best 
The little osteria can do. 


And after dinner, in the noon, 
When, lying on the bench, I tried 
To get a hurried nap, the tune 
Was murmuring ever at my side, 
For, curious and careless, he, 
My ink-sketched Bacchus, leaned his head 
Upon his arms, and looked at me— 
Uncaring what I did or said. 


If, vexed with his incessant stare, 
I shouted, in the fiercest way, 
Andate via !—in the air 
The angry cchoes died away: 
But he sang on; and if I rose, 
He stepped back humming still the strain ; 
And I no sooner sought repose 
Than he was at his post again. 


It was not malice, and not fun; 

He watched me as you watch a fly 
That whirls and buzzes in the sun— 

Half curious, but not knowing why. 
I laughed aloud, to try him 60; 

I called him a contemptuous name ; 
I sprang up suddenly to go: 

*Twas effort lost—twas all the same! 


Then I pulled out my sketching-book— 
The blunted pencil would not mend, 
But with a pen transfixed his look, 
Upon the instant. ‘ Ecco, friend !" 
Cried I, and held it to his eyes; 
And saw a faint, far-smiling flame 
Flush their deep dusk, like the surprise 
Of a young poet tasting fame. 


Intoxication possible 

From vines whose tendrils never grew— 
Whoee fragrant blossoms faintly ewell 

And blow in hope; whose fruit’s soft hue 
Is fed by suns of Paradise ; 

Like roses, red; like planets, bright; 
And whose fine frenzy opes the cyes 

To love, and passion, and delight! 


This seemed that brown boy's clement— 
Behold the Bacchus that I drew! 

This wreath around his black hair went, 
The tangled masses pushing through. 

This bunch of grapes he held that day, 
This smileless sweetness lit his mien; 

Behind him that soft distance lay— 
September, sunny and serene. 


And later in the afternoon 
“I took the road again for Rome, 
And left him humming the same tune, 
But turning slowly toward his home. 
He bore his basket on his head, 
With glowing clusters, blue and green ; 
I wonder if that boy is dead— 
What kind of man would he have been? 





THE FRENCH FASHIONS. 

Mazztn1 has recently written a letter about the 
attempted assassination of Louis Napoleon, in which 
he uttersone very notablesentiment with the gloomy 
hopelessness of a patriot who sees no glimmer of 
coming day. Why, he asks, in effect, why howl 
so dismally over this unsuccessful effort to kill one 
man, and hold your tongues so steadfastly over all 
the cold-blooded murders of which that man is 
guilty? And in the spirit of his question he is 
quite right. 

Why should Louis Napoleon have an immunity 
of murder? He has no right of any kind to his 
throne that a thief has not to the purse in your 
pocket. He was able to get it by bloody means, 
just as the thief might be able to get your purse 
by cutting your throat. His uncle also made him- 
self Emperor; but France rejected him just as she 
has suffered the nephew. The Duke of Malakoff 
has done more for the glory of France in one war 
than Louis Napoleon in his whole life; and if, to- 
morrow, the Duke shouid arrest Louis Napoleon 
in his bed, and send him to Cayenne, and shoot 
down Frenchmen in the streets of Paris, and then, 
holding Paris with the army, invite the country to 
vote for him for Emperor, the Duke of Malakoff 
would be the elect of four or five million French- 
men, as Louis Napoleon calls himself to-day. 

His empire, he said, was peace. Undoubtedly 
a great many people in France were glad to have 
peace, and would pay any amount of silence to se- 
cure it. Now, will any sensible man say whether, 
to-day, there is either peace or security in France ? 
Will any man say that he thinks the poor little 
prince will ever wear the bloody crown of his fa- 
ther? Does any man believe the pale Montijo does 
not wish she were playing billiards in Madrid ? 

Let us try to clear our minds of cant. If Orsini 
and Pierri are beheaded, they die because they fail- 
ed to kill a tyrant. Charlotte Corday died for the 
same offense. The terrorism of Marat and of Louis 
Napoleon differs only in degree. Every body 
knows that this despotism must presently end in 
some way, as every body felt that the old was 
too fierce to last. Charlotte Corday is not consid- 
ered a criminal in history ; and when the revolu- 
tion bursts, and Louis Napoleon is driven from 
France, or beheaded, or imprisoned, it will be only 
millions of men doing together, and triumphantly, 
what two or three now suffer for failing to do in- 
dividually, because they were desperate and re- 
solved a little before the rest of the nation. So 
long, of course, as Louis Napoleon can command 
the army, he is safe. The French army is a na- 
tion within the nation. It is a military aristoc- 
racy, to which the Government of France has been 
intrusted. It is brave, disciplined, and unscrupu- 
lous, It is bound neither to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
maine nor to the Faubourg St. Antoine. The Em- 
peror is encamped in France as the Turks were 





said to be in Europe. Without the army he obuld 
not stand anhour. And in this age, whenever the 
government of an enlightened country is reduced 
to a military despotism, it is a question of time 
only how soon the Governihent will be subverted. 

Hlow sweet it was in Mr, Consul White, at Ly- 

ons, to crown the bust of the Emperor with laure} ! 
IN THE FOG. 

Tis heading would answer for many paragraphs 
just now. It might even serve as a motto for a 
coat-of-arms of many statesmen and political per- 
sonages of the present moment—dear to their coun- 
try and to mankind. It would be, possibly, an 
accurate description of the future. But the Loung- 
er uses it in its plainest and most literal sense to 
ask a plain and most literal question ; namely, 
When it is impossible to see, and the channel is 
very narrow and dangerous, and there are known 
to be a great many other vessels and steamers 
moving to and fro, why should steamers be driven 
at the ‘‘ usual speed ?” why should they be driven 
at all, except in the slowest and most careful 
manner ? 

There is nothing involved in the question but an 
immense amount of human life. But what satis- 
faction would there be to any man, as the waters 
closed over him and the vision of his family rose 
before his dying eyes, in the knowledge that the 
steamer was making her usual time, and not stop- 
ping or slacking for any old womanish terrors of 
fog? What pleasure to the owners to know that 
their property was wrecked upon the rocks in order 
not to be behind at the wharf! 

There was a heavy fog a few days since, and the 
consequent running on rocks, bars, and into each 
other achieved by the steamers was triumphant. 
Whoever has cxossed the bay in a fog knows the 
fun of it. Every steamer is whizzing, and shriek- 
ing, and ding-ding-ing in company with all the 
others. Their own tumult and the jar of their own 
machinery prevent their hearing any other noise. 
Sometimes they escape—generally they do not. 
There is never a heavy fog but there are collisions 
and injuries either of life or property. The other 
day, too, there was trouble on a railroad in a fog. 
Men were sent back with /anterns! Of course they 
were sent by Know Nothings—because, in a fog, 
all lanterns are dark lanterns. A terrible accident 
was scarcely avoided. But a few grenades upon 
the rail would have prevented the chance of danger. 

Ot course gentlemen in the suburbs must come 
to town in the morning. But this “‘ of course” has 
very stringent limitations. Gentlemen will net 
start for town in a leaky boat, if they know it, nor 
will they drive in a wagon with the linch-pin out, 
nor—if they are blindfolded—will they run along 
as nimbly as when they can see, when they know 
there are stones to break their shins against and 
holes to fall into. Why, then, should they combine 
all these chances by embarking in a fog? 

However, who’s afraid ? 

When some gorgeous floating-palace that adorns 
our waters and inspires a proud chuckle over the 
heavy-timbered vessels of the abject Briton, goes 
down in a fog upon her gallant voyage through the 
Sound—and it is a question of time only when she 
will do so—what a wail and wonder there will be! 
How very inexplicable the accident will be! How 
totally unexpected! How surprising; in fact, 
how sad! Two hundred lives lost! Really, real- 
ly, you don’t say so! How very melancholy! 
Those splendid steamers, too! And the fog would 
have lifted in an hour ortwo! But the passengers 
were so naturally impatient to arrive! What a 
satisfaction it must have been to them to know 
they were doing all they could to be in town by 
nine o'clock! What a comfort, too, to widows and 
orphans! 

Who’s afraid ? 








THE LOUNGER’S LETTER-BOX. 

—Sarcopuacus, who has an office in Wall 
Street, has perpetrated a most unfeeling joke upon 
the Lounger in a very clerkly hand. He invites 
the Lounger — premising that he must be at least 
FORTY-FIVE (is there such an age ?)—to call in at 
his office and bestow upon hint “a portion of his 
patronage!” Sarcorpuacus wishes to “‘ do’ the 
Lounger’s little bills, and invest his rents for him ! 


Cruel Sancopuacus! how can you jest upon so 


grave a subject ? 





—The Lounger invites the attention of undevel- 
oped lexicographers and philologists to the follow- 
ing inquiries : 

‘*Mr. Pry presents his compliments to the Lounger, 
and would ask whether any reason exists for spelling the 
word ‘excentric’ as ‘ eccentric ?” 

“ Whether, if so, the following words should not be 
spelled as eccess, eccel, eecerpt, eccept, ecceed, etc ? 

** Whether the Latin ez has been changed to ¢c in any 
other word ?—the present one being probably from ex cen- 
trum. 

‘* Whether the true spelling could now be restored ? 
and, if so, 

** Whether the reform should be made in every case, or 
only in the word used physically or mechanically? 





—D. E. Greene, Oakland, Mississippi, seems to 
the Lounger rather too hypercritical. Let him con- 
sider the general tone of the work, and answer, 
upon his conscience, if it is not a just and noble 
portrait. 





—Litty, of Malone, also asks the Lounger if he 
put her little poem in quotation marks because he 
thought it not original? Far from him be the 
thought. He meant only to indicate that it was 
sent tohim. This time her muse is opulent—but 
gods and columns allow only this tender and kind- 
ly stanza: 

Heaven bless thee, dear Lounger, 

May'st thou stay with us long, 
And oft listea kindly 

To the would-be bird's song! 
And if Harp-er or no, now, 

May your harp, by-and-by, 
Swell the anthems of glory 

That roll through the sky. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY REAR-ADMIRAL 
MOHAMMED PACHA. 


Tue portrait of his Excellency Rear-Admiral 
Mohammed Pacha, which we present below, ie 
taken from a photograph by the eminent artist 
Mr. Brady, and may be relied upon as more cor- 
rect than—if the Courrier des Etats Unis is to be be- 
lieved—portraits in illustrated newspapers some- 
times are. It gives a very fair idea of the man. 

Rear-Admiral Mohammed Pacha is a man of 
only thirty-five years of age. We are informed 
by one who was long a resident of Turkey that he 
entered the navy at an early age. His father was 
a prominent citizen and a very wealthy man. His 
mother—as the unusual symmetry of his features 
indicates—was a Western woman, and a lady of 
extraordinary beauty. How she came to be the 
chief wife of so prominent a man as Mohammed's 
father we are left to conjecture; her beauty and 
talent were probably the secret of her 
elevation. Ata very early age, then, 
the son of Mohammed, and the bear- 
er of the name, entered the navy, and 
witnessed the incipient decline of Tur- 
key in an arm for which the Moslems 
had always been famous. The bat- 
tle of Navarino had been fought, and 
lurkey could hardly be said to have 
a navy. Greece had been avenged 
in earnest. 

At the time young Mohammed 
commenced his naval career the 
‘Turkish navy was just beginning to 
revive from the blow. An idea pre- 
vailed in Turkey that the defeat of 
Navarino was due to the unskillful 
seamanship of the Turkish captajns, 
and the greatest strictness was ob- 
served in the training of naval offi- 
cers. Foreigners were engaged to as- 
sist im-organizing the Turkish army 
and navy on a sound footing. Thus, 
while Omar Pacha was retained to 
put the army in a proper state of dis- 
cipline, Admiral Slade and others 
were offered high commands to ret- 
der a like service to the navy. Dis- 
aster had taught the Turks the ab- 
solute necessity of abandoning rou- 
tine, and of profiting by the scientific 
progress of the world. It was under 
this improved system, and the teach- 
ing of the best foreign masters, that 
young Mohammed took his. first les- 
sons in the science of navigation and 
the management of vessels of war. 

For twelve or fifteen years his 
career was that of every young na- 
val officer. He had his duties to per- 
form, and discharged them consci- 
entiously ; he had his pleasures, and 
did well with them likewise. Our 
informant communicates a story, 
which he says is prevalent at Pera, 
and which does alike credit to the 
heart and to the good looks of the 
Rear-Admiral. Some time before the 
Rear-Admiral had attained the grade 
of captain he was on leave at Con- 
stantinople. At one of the balls given 
by a foreign embassador he met a 
French lady, distantly connected with 
the French embassy, and paid her the 
attentions which might have been ex- 
pected of a galant homme. ‘The lady 
was impressionable and romantic; the 
fascinations of the Turkish sailor pro- 
duced a more serious effect upon her 
than Mohammed had intended. Iu 
brief, she fell in love with him. The 
romantic love of the Western nations 
is not well understood by the Turks. 
Our sailor did not trouble himself 
much about his French friend, though 
he was serupulously civil and attent- 
ive when they met. At last orders 
came for his ship to sail. They were 
known at Pera. He was calmly pre- 
paring for the cruise, when he re-, 
ceived a scented billet from the fair 
Parisian, imploring an interview. 
The sailor naturally concluded that 
there was some trouble between her 
and her family, and having provided 
himself with a yataghan of tried tem- 
per, and an attendant on whom he 
could rely, he went to the appoint- 
ment prepared to vindicate his char- 
acter as a chevalier des dames, and as 
a brave sailor. Had she requested 
him to run through the body any stray 
Frenchman of the legation, it is like- 
ly that he would have done it without 
the least compunctions of conscience. 

Instead of this he found the poor 
French girl futtering and trembling at the head 
of a staircase, and ready, with a small bundle 
under her arm, to fly with her too fascinating ac- 
quaintance. 

** Lady,” said the honest Turk, ‘‘I have a wife 
already.” 

**T know it,’’ replied she ; ‘‘ but your laws allow 
you to have several. I shall be content with a 
small share of your heart, but I can not bear you 
to leave me.” 

Mohammed is, like most of his countrymen, a 
man of cool, imperturbable temper. He gazed at 
her for a moment. 

“Tt can not be,” he said, at length. 

‘Do you refuse?” she cried, the blood rising to 
her cheeks, half in shame, half in rage. 

‘* Lady,” said he, very gently, “I love you too 
well to place you in a position of which you would 
repent in a few weeks. Adieu!” 

And as she sank, fainting, on the floor, he raised 
her up, kissed her gently on the forehead, forced a 
ring on her finger in memory of him, and tore him- 
self away. Néxt morning, fearing that his reso- 





ied himself actively with his duties. The lady— 
so says our informant—is still at Pera; she is 
known as the belle Frangaise who lost her heart 
years ago to a handsome officer of the Turkish 
navy, and lives only to admire his genius at a dis- 
tance, and to pine over her own sad fate. 

Seven years ago, when the Turks resolved to 
send contributions to the first great Exhibition of 
the Industry of all Nations at London, the Sultan 
felt that the vessel which bore the Turkish con- 
tributions should be commanded by a sailor who 
need not fear the criticism of the able seamen of 
England. He accordingly selected Mohammed 
Pacha for the post. Those of us who remember 
the British newspapers of the period will readily 
recall the attentions which were paid to him in 
England, and the astonishment created by his per- 
fect mastery of his trade. An idea prevailed that 
the Turkish navy was officered by men who did 
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His Excellency is the youngest man who ever 
attained his exalted rank in Turkey. He has won 
it solely by his remarkable abilities and thorough 
knowledge of his profession. As a politician, he 
belongs to the school of which the late Reschid 
Pacha was the acknowledged chief—he believes 
that Turkey must fall into line with the other na- 
tions of Europe, and adopt every reform which ex- 
perience and increased knowledge indicate as ad- 
vantageous. He is, in a word, a progressive Turk, 
with an immense future before him. 

He came to this country, as our readers are 
aware, with the design of superintending the con- 
struction of a frigate for the Turkish navy. He 
-Will, no doubt, speedily complete the contract for 
that purpose. It is to be regretted that he should 
have been allowed to fall into the hands of persons 
who may lead him to form an unfavorable opinion 
of the social civilization of the people of the United 
States; it is to be hoped that some of our best peo- 





HIS EXCBELLENCY REAR-ADMIRAL MOHAMMED PACHA,—[ PHOTOGRAPHED bY BRADY. | 


not understand the first principles of seamanship ; 
but the best sailors of England soon perceived that 
they could teach nothing to the captain of the Merat. 

His name was in every one’s mouth when the 
disaster at Sinope roused the British public to act- 
ive sympathy with the Turks in their unequal con- 
test with Russia. When the war broke out there 
was, at one time, a pretty fair prospect that at 
least a fair share of it would be conducted on sea. 
In this event, for which Mohammed—now captain 
of the three-decker Tieshrefeel—ardently prayed, 
the Turkish navy would have had an opportunity 
of retrieving their fame. But fate willed it other- 
wise. The war was prosecuted on land only, and 
the only important service rendered by the 7resh- 
refeel was that of a transport. Her captain, how- 
ever, was enabled to give important advice to the 
Turkish commanders, and to afford wise counsel to 
the Government at home. Accordingly, when the 
war was ended, and the Sultan distributed his re- 
wards, the captain of the 7reshrefeel obtained his 
promotion to the rank of Vice, or Rear-Admiral, in 
the Turkish navy, 





ple will at last take him in hand, and prove to him 
that his New York friends were not all types of the 
educated American. 





THE LITTLE GRAY CLOAK, 
Tuexe’s a little gray cloak that goes trotting abou'— 
Heigh ho, the little gray cloak! 
There's a something beneath it, I have not a doubt-- 
Heigh ho, the little gray cloak! 
In sunshine or rain, in pleasure or pain, 
Wherever I go or whatever I do, 
Like a sprite of the air, ‘tis now here and now there— 
I see it before me—that little gray cloak. 


Oh, I fear that my heart is not strong as my eyes !— 
Heigh ho, the little gray cloak! 

That my heart is betraying itself by its sighs— 
Heigh ho, the little gray cloak! 

For all through the day a vision of gray 

Is over my heart, and is over my eyes; 
For my eyes I can't swear—for my heart, I declare, 
- “Tis under the folds of that little gray cluak. 








I have faithfully sworn—to the oath I will own— 
Heigh ho, the little gray cloak! 
That the little gray cloak sha'n't go trotting alone— 
Heigh ho, the little gray cloak! 
I'll step by its side, and I'll take for my guide 
Whatever may be in its mysteries hid; 
I shall fear not the storm—it will keep us both warm— 
For broad are the folds of that little gray cloak. 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S NEW VOYAGE OF 
AFRICAN DISCOVERY. 


WE engrave on the following page the launch 
which Dr. Livingstone takes out with him to prose- 
cute his voyage of discovery in the inter’or of the 
African continent ; likewise, the dinner which was 
given to him at London previous to his departure. 

The fame of Dr. Livingstone as a traveler, and as 
a writer on Africa, has made his name familiar to 
the American as well as the European 
public. Every one knows him. The 
romance of his early career—his stud- 
ies at the University, intermingled 
with and paid for by his arduous la- 
bors in a Scottish mill—his bold ad- 
venture as a medical missionary to 
Southern Africa, his successes among 
the natives, his wonderful discover- 
ies, and his startling theories with 
regard to the future of Africa — all 
these are so well told in his recent 
book that they need no further com- 
ment here. We may remark, by-the- 
way, in this connection, that while 
the whole world is honoring Dr. Liv- 
ingstone for his great exploits, and 
his worthy labors in the cause of civ- 
ilization, in this country alone has a 
shameful attempt been made to dam- 
age his reputation, and make money 
at the expense of his fame by the 
publication of two ridiculous books, 
containing mutilated and unfaithful 
accounts of his travels. The public 
will but do him justice by reading no 
other “‘ Livingstone’s Travels” than 
his own account, published, by his 
authority, exclusively by Harper & 
Brothers. 

Dr. Livingstone’s design, on re- 
turning to England, was to induce 
the Government, or some one of the 
secieties which are interested in the 
development of the African conti- 
nent, to furnish him with means to 
prosecute still further his investiga- 
tion of the resources, and especially 
of the commercial capacities of that 
unknown land. He has entirely suc- 
ceededin his aim. Both the Govern- 
ment and the African societies have 
agreed that he must be supported in 
the task which he has set before him. 
He has been furnished with means 
and with an adequate staff of assist- 
ants. 

One of his first aims was to ascer- 
tain to what extent the great River 
Zambesi—of which we gave a strik- 
ing picture in.a former number of 
the Weekly—was navigable, and what 
trade could be prosecuted on its 
banks. For the purpose of naviga- 
ting this magnificent river—which 
may be described as the Nile of 
Southern Egypt—the British Gov- 
ernment have furnished Dr. Living- 
stone with a small vessel, of the kind 
called a launch. We take the fol- 
lowing description of this little craft 
from the Jilustrated London News: 
“The hull and boiler are built of 
‘steel plates.’ From the extreme te- 
nacity of its fibre, equal strength is 
obtained from homogeneous plates of 
half the thickness of ordinary iron 
plates, and the whole vessel rendered 
much lighter, a most important mat- 
ter where a small draught of water 
is required. The launch is seventy- 
five feet long, eight feet broad, and 
three feet deep; and is in form sim- 
ply a large, flat-bottomed canoe, each 
end having a great rise like those 
craft, which, from their handiness in 
turning or putting ashore if necessa- 
ry, are the best adapted for shallow 
river navigation. The hull is divided 
into three sections, each complete and 
water-tight in itself, the centre sec- 
tion containing the boiler and ma- 
chinery, which is a horizontal high- 
pressure engine, of twelve-horse pow- 
er, the piston-rod working directly on 
to the paddle-crank, similar to the ar- 
rangement of a locomotive engine. At the bottom 
of each end of the centre section are projecting ledg- 
es with holes in them. These ledges or arms ex- 
tend under the adjoining sections, and the holes re- 
ceive small pins fitted in the lower part of the oth- 
er sections. The upper portions of the transverse 
plates, forming the water-tight ends of each section, 
are also bolted to each other, and the whole vessel 
is thus compactly tied together. There is a flat 
keel and broad external-stringer plates, of greater 
thickness than the other portions of the hull, running 
the full length of each section, thus giving great 
additional lateral strength to the vessel. To her 
after end is attached a frame-work of iron rods, on 
which the rudder is hung. The rudder hangs low- 
er than the bottom of the vessel, for her draught is 
so light (about fourteen inches) that otherwise it 
would not have sufficient power in directing her 
course. The fore and after sections are fitted up 
for the accommodation of those employed in the 
expedition. -The depth of the hull is so small that, 
of course, the usual sleeping-berths are out of the 
question, but the most has been made of the.limit-- 
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STEAM LAUNCH PRESENTED TO DR. LIVINGSTONE 


ed room ; and each end of the vessel will be cover- 
ed in with awnings, so that it will be something 
like living in a tent, with the additional advant- 
age of always having a dry floor. There will be 
seats below the level of the deck, like those in the 
stern-sheets of a river barge, with ‘ bunks,’ or slide- 
lockers, above them, for stowing provisions and 
stores. Two trials have been made of the launch 
in the River Mersey, and the result was most sat- 
isfactory, the engine making seventy to eighty rev® 
olutions with fifty pounds steam, and the vessel at- 
taining a speed of nine miles an hour on a draught 4 
of water of about thirteen inches.” 





The vessel on board of which Dr. Livingstone is 
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to sail for Africa is to take the launch on board as 
part of her cargo. 

As to the staff of his exploring party, the speech 
of the Chairman made at the dinner which we illus- 
trate below, conveys very full information. It is 
as follows : 

“One of the members of the expedition is Cap- 
tain Bedingfield, a man known to all geographers 
for his successful explorations of Africa, especially 
of the River Congo, and my distinguished friend 
will no doubt receive valuable assistance from that 
distinguished officer. Dr. Kirk, of Edinburgh, 
well known as a naturalist, also accompanies the 
expedition; Mr. Baines, the artist; and finally, 
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FOR THE EXPLORATION OF THE ZAMBESI RIVER. 


not least in usefulness among the members of the 
expedition, Mrs. Livingstone.” 

We can not better close this brief notice than 
with the words in which Doctor Livingstone him- 
self alluded to his wife on that occasion. He said: 

** Now it is scarcely fair to ask a man to praise 
his own wife; but [ can only say that when I left 
her at the Cape, telling her that I should return in 
two years, and when it happened that I was absent 
four years and a half, I supposed that I should ap- 
pear before her with a damaged character. I was, 
however, forgiven. My wife will accompany me 
in this expedition, and I believe will be most use- 
fulto me. She is familiar with the languages of 
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South Africa, she ts able to work, she is willing to 
endure, and she well knows that in that country 
one must put one’s hand to every thing. In the 
country to which I am about to proceed she knows 
that the wife must be the maid-cf-all-work within, 
while the husband must be the jack-of-all-trades 
without, and glad am I indeed that I am to be ac- 
companied by my guardian angel.” 

By this time the expedition is under way. The 
next we shall hear of them will be their arrival at 
the Cape, if they touch there; then they will be 
lost to us and to civilization until the time comes 
to reap the harvest of their labors. Every gener- 
ous heart will bid them God-speed ! 
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LITERARY. 


One of the most curious books that we have ex- 
amined during the season is entitled Lost Cuar- 
TERS RECOVERED FROM THE Earty History or 
American Mernoptsm, by Rey. J. B. Wakeley. 
It is curious because it contains a great many per- 
sonal sketches of early New Yorkers, and very re- 
markable incidents in the history of the foundation 
of that Church which is now one of the most power- 
ful in this city or country. Methodists will prize 
the volume highly, and to them we especially com- 
mend it. 

Mr. Wakeley defends New York against the 
claims of Baltimore as the birth-place of American 
Méthodism. He appears to be successful in his 
argument. His sketch of the first church in John 
Street is remarkably interesting. It was com- 
menced under circumstances of peculiar difficulty. 
The Methodists were then few and poor. They 
had worshiped first in the house of Philip Embury ; 
then in a rigging-loft which they hired in William 
Street; and, at last, a pious woman declared that she 
was inspired to command them to build a church. 
They bought land in John Street and built. The 
whole country aided them, Their room, when 
completed, had a large chimney and fire-place in 
it to prevent its being in violation of the statute 
against Dissenters’ mecting-houses, Here was 
nursed the Church that is now so great in the city. 

The first clergyman, Philip Embury, was a car- 
penter himself, and worked on the house as it pro- 

gressed. Old Captain Webb, the one-eyed soldier, 
preached there in his regimentals, with his sword 
lying on the desk by his side. 

Afterward occurred a very strange circumstance 
in the history ofa New York church. It was nei- 
ther more nor less than the buying of a slave. Here 
is a nut for the six-per-se abolitionists to crack. 
The John Street Methodist Church bought Peter 
Williams, their colored sexton, for £40, and held 
him as their slave for years, and until he bought 
himself, dollar for dollar, and paid the church 
the sum total. Will not some one equnt up that 
‘* blood-money,” and add compound interest, &nd 
see what portion of the John Street property ought 
now to be considered as derived from the sale of 
that slave? Will not some indignant ranter’ of 
the political pulpit take this matter in hand, and 
convince the John Street people of the iniquity of 
their present conduct in enjoying the results of 
that money? Was it a sin for the church to own 
Peter, and have they repented of the sin? Or is 
it not just possible, after all, that it may have been 
right, under the circumstances, for a church to own 
a slave; and, if so, what becomes of the sin-p-r-se 
doctrine ? 

Mr. Wakeley’s book contains a great deal of 
readable gossip, and not a little valuable history. 

The last book of Oriental travel is Tur LANb oF 
Promist, by Dr. Horatius Bonar, published by 
Carter and Brothers. No one who knows the elo- 
quence of the pastor of Kelso can doubt that this 
book contains much of thrilling interest. Wehave 
before mentioned his travels from Cairo to Beershe- 
ba, by way of Sinai. We have now the continua- 
tion from Beersheba to Sidon, by way of Jerusalem, 
the Sea of Galilee, and Cesarea Philippi. 

Readers of Mr. Prime's Tent Life in the Holy 
Land will be interested in Dr. Bonar's references 
to him when their routes of travel lay together, as 
they did from Jerusalem to Banias. The world 
contains few men gifted with such delicate and ten- 
der appreciation of the beautiful and the holy as 
this traveler. All his works have been favorites, 
His peculiar ideas on the second coming of Christ 
add special zest to his reflections as he walks up 
and down the holy hills. 

The volume contains less of Dr. Bonar's peculiar 
emotional and powerful writing and thinking than 
we hid hoped. But this is counterbalanced in the 
fact that it is a simple narrative of his travels, such 
as he might read alcud to his congregation at Kel- 
so; and to this is added a careful and accurate ac- 
count of every ruin, village, and town, with the 
Arabic name: so that we are disposed to consider 
the book one of the most valuable in a geographic- 
al and historical view that we have yet had on the 
Holy Land, 

It is a pleasure to meet such men as Dr. Bonar 
in the world, and as pleasant to meet their writ- 
ings. His soul is large and full. His thoughts, 
even when they are trite, have a heartiness about 
them that commends them. lis devotioa marks 
every page. Sometimes he startles us with a Scrip- 
ture illustration that no one else has seen, but 
which he, sitting quictly on his horse, and looking 
to the right and left ever the sacred soil, has felt 
with a force and a beauty that astonish us at our 
own blindness. 

The volume is one which will be valuable to a 
person wii desires a simple, earnest narrative of 
the pilgrimage of a pious, faithful clergyman to 
the Land of Promise and through it, with all the 
illustrations of Holy Writ that his active and ed- 
ucated mind could gather here and there as he trav- 
eled. 

Carter and Brothers also publish a new edition 
of Mosuyim’s Ecctestastican History, in three 
volumes. | The character of Mosheim is of course 
known to the whole Christian world, and this 
translation of Dr. Murdock has long since estab- 
lished its position, so that the announcement of a 
new edition is all that is necessary to call attention 
to it. While Gieseler has displaced Mosheim as a 
text-book and a yolame of reference, the latter will 
always hold its place as a family volume, which 
every household ought to possess. 

Mr. Horace P. Biddle publishes, through Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys, and Co., of Cincinnati, A Few 
Porms, which seem to depend on their vulgarity 
for popular favor. There is at least one poem in 
the volume which ought to bring it within the stat- 
ute against immoral publications. 

We mentioned two weeks ago the photographs 
of Oriental Seenes which are now in process of pub- 
lication {n England as among the finest works of 
Art of this age. They are for sale in this country 
by Mr, French, whose advertisement we give else- 





where. To their accuracy we are able to give our 
testimony, if the photograph needed it, while their 
beauty speaks for itself. They are, as we said, 
pieces of Egypt and Syria brought to New York. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
POLITICAL. 


CONGRESS, 

On Monday, March 15, in the Senate, the Kansas 
question was taken up, and speeches were made (after 
personal explanations by Senators Broderick and Bigler) 
by Senators Wade and Mason. Senator Clark then spoke 
on Kansas, and in the middle of his speech moved to be 
allowed to conclude on the following day. Lost by 13 to 
22. Senator Clark continued his remarks. Motions to 
adjourn—the night being far advanced—were made by 
Senators Chandler, Broderick, Wade, Wilson, and Sew- 
ard; the majority voting them down. Much conversa- 
tion ensued between Senators Green, Cameron, Pugh, 
Harlan, Toombs, Seward, Hamlin, Wilson, Benjamin, 
ete., as to the term which ought to be set to the Kansas 
discussion. At one A.M. Senator Doolittle moved an ad- 
journment; negatived by 11 to 21. More conversation 
ensued between the senators who were present, and an 
acrimonious altercation took place between Senators Cam- 
eron and Green; after which an adjournment was finally 
carried by acclamation, on motion of Senator Wilson. 
—In the House, Mr. English introduced and the House 
passed a resolution seeking information about the Louis- 
Ville and Portland Canal. Mr. Gilmer introduced a bill 
to prevent an undue surpius in the Treasury. A Ilome- 
stead Bill was introduced ® Mr. Wright. Mr. Leiter 
introduced a bill providing for the election of postmasters 
by the people; also a resolution inquiring what members 
of the 33d Congress, who voted for the Kansas Bill, were 
subsequently appointed to office by the Administration. 
A resolution, liberating Mr. Wolcott from custody, was 
introduced by Mr. Hughes. Bills for the admission of 
Kansas were proposed to be introduced by Messrs, Gil- 
mer and Davis, but leave was refused. 

On Tuesday, March 16, Senator Hale laid before the 
Senate the agreement entered into between the Opposi- 
tion and the Administration members, which was in the 
following words: 

“ We agree that the debate shall close and the question 
be taken on Monday next, but if it appears necessary that 
the sessions be protracted to allow free discussion, they 
shall be extended to such hour as we may indicate.” 

Senators Green and Cameron then apologized to the 
Senate for the altercation of the previous night. Speech- 
eson Kansas were then made by Senators King, Mallory, 
and Pagh.——In the House the following bills were intro- 
duced: by Mr. Greenwood, to prevent negro stealing in 
the Indian Country; by Mr. Burroughs, for the construe- 
tion of a wagon-road from the Columbia to the Missouri; 
by Mr. Borroughs, to grant land to the Niagara Ship 
Canal Company; by Mr. Phelps, for the admission of 
Kansas. This last Mr. Stephens moved to refer to the 
Committee on Territories; lost by 94 to 105. Resolu- 
tions were introduced by Mr. Covode for the adjournment 
of Congress on first Monday in June; and by Mr. Flor- 
ence for an inquiry into the purchase of the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania building for a Post-oftice. A memorial from the 
Legislature of Utah was read to the House. 

On Wednesday, March 17, in the Senate, the memorial 
of the Legislature of Utah was ordered to be printed. A 
personal explanation between Senators Benjamin and 
Hale followed. Speeches on Kansas were made by Sen- 
ators Crittenden and Trumbull.——In the House the 
Army Bill was taken up and discussed, without a vote 
being taken, by Messrs. Quitman, Pendleton, Marshall, 
Bingham, Bryan, Giddings, and Farnsworth. 

Oa Thursday, 18, in the Senate, a letter was received 
from the Secretary of War, stating that Rock Island was 
no‘longer required for military purposes, and should be 
sold. Senator Collamer reported that no expenses of 
prosecuting before United States Courts in Territories 
could be paid. Senator Gwin offered a resolution of in- 
quiry as to what steps have been taken as to the murder 
of a party of emigrants on the plains. Senators ‘Toombs, 
Crittenden, and Bell then spoke on Kansas.——In the 
Hiouse the Army Bill was debated by Messrs, Savage, 
Washburn of Illinois, Marshall, Faulkner, Washburn of 
Maine, Smith, Blair, Quitman, and Morris, 

On Friday, 19, in the Senate, a resolution of the Leg- 
islature of New Mexico was laid before the Senate, in ref- 
erence to the organization and boundaries of Arizona. 
Speeches on Kansas were then made by Senators Foster, 
Clay, and Durkee. In the House the Army Bill was fur- 
ther debated by Messrs. Faulkner and Quitman, and pass- 
ed by 124 to 73. The bill, as passed, authorizes the 
President to receive into service one regiment of Texas 
mounted volunteers for the defense of the frontier there- 
of, and for the purpose of quelling disturbances in Utah, 
for the protection of supply and emigrant trains, and the 
suppression of Indian hostilities on the northern and 
northwestern frontiers. The President is authorized to 
accept the services of any number of volunteers, not to 
exceed in all four regiments, ‘The same or any portion 
thereof to be organized into mounted regiments or infant- 
ry, as the President may deem proper. The volunteers 
are not to be accepted in bodies of less than one regiment, 
whose officers shall be appointed in the manner prescribed 
by law in the several States and Territories to which said 
regiments shall respectively belong. Speeches on Kan- 
sas were then made by Messrs. Montgomery and Brogan. 

On Saturday, 20, in the Senate, Senator Bayard sub- 
mitted a resolution which was laid on the table in ref- 
erence to the relations between the United States and 
China. Speeches on Kansas were made by Senators 
Foot, Simmons, Bright, and Wilson.——In the House, 
rpeeches on Kansas were made by Messrs. Farnsworth, 
Maynard, Waldron, Giddings, Colfax, Adrain, Learing, 
Wright, Morse, and Smith. 

THE NEW TREASURY LOAN, 

The bids for the five millions of Treasury notes were 
$7000 at 3} per cent, $10.000 at 32 per cent, $648,000 at 
4 per cent, $500,000 at 4% per cent. Total below 5 per 
cent. $2,525,000, which will be awarded to the respect- 
ive bidders. The bids at and above 5 per cent. were 
$4,937,000, of which $2.471,000 will be distributed pro 
rata, to make up the $5,000,000 advertised for by the 
Secretary. 

THE KANSAS ELECTION RETURNS. 

Mr. John Calhoun, of Kansas, has published aletter, in 
which he says: “I think it proper to state that recent 
information, through Governor Denver and others, leaves 
no doubt that the returned vote from the Delaware Cross- 
ing precinct, in Leavenworth County, should be rejected, 
and that certificates of election should be issued without 
reference to the vote of the precinct. 

A month ago I was put in px ion of a pay 
containing what purported to be the affidavits of the 
judges of election at that precinct ; and, in a communica- 
tion to the Union, I immediately stated that, if the facts 
contained in said affidavits were presented to me in an 
authentic and reliable form, I should be governed by 
them in determining the result of the election in Leaven- 
worth County. Although I have not received any reply 
to my letter to Governor Denver, yet from various sour- 
ces of information I am left in no doubt as to the state- 
ments of the judges of election at that precinct; and I 
shall, therefore, issue the certificates of election to the 
persons having the highest number of votes in“ Leaven- 
worth County, irrespective of the Delaware Crossing pre- 
cinct. I regret to add that this decision will give the 
contral of Kansas to the party which I view as the enemy 
of the peace and good order, the Constitution and laws of 
the Union." 











PERSONAL. 

The War Department some time ago disapproved of 
the conduct of General Twiggs in ordering a Court of In- 
quiry, and dfrected him to promulgate this censure of 
disapproval in his next division orders, He did so, but 
accompanied it wi saying he would give 
both the bane and antidote together. A court-martial, 
composed of Generals Wool, Jesup, Harney, and other 
high officers, has been ordered to mect at Newport Bar- 
racks, Kentucky, on the 28th of April, to try General 
Twiggs on e charge involved in this matter, 








The interview between the President and the Turkish 
Admiral, last week, was very brief, but of an interesting 
character. The visitors were received by the President at 
two o'clock, having first been formally introduced to the 
Secretary of State. The President said that it gave him 
great pleasure to offer the hand of friendship and hospi- 
tality to such a distinguished officer of the Ottoman em- 

ire. He assured him of a kind and friendly greeting 
rom all true Americans, wherever he and his suite might 
go. He spoke of the friendly relations existing between 
the two governments, and did not doubt but this inter- 
change of courtesies would go far to strengthen them. 
The Admiral, in reply, expressed his gratitude for the 
kind feeling and honor shown himself and traveling 
companions by the chief of so great a nation. He had 
been directed, he said, by his imperial master to be 
guided by the advice and direction of the President of 
the United States, and he desired to offer a souvenir in 
testimony of the high regard entertained by his imperial 
master. 

Mrs. Senator Gwin has issued several hundred cards 
for a fancy ball on April 8, with a notice that a fancy 
costume will be obligatory. 

Mr. Musard, the distinguished director of the ‘‘Con- 
certs de Paris,” arrived here in the Arabia on Saturday. 
Mr. Musard will spend the next two weeks in organizing 
his orchestra and preparing for the promenade concerts 
and bals masques at the Academy next month. 

The Times correspondent says; ** The marriage of the 
pretty daughter of the Attorney-General, last W ednesday, 
to a son of Governor Shunk (also of Pennsylvania), who 
occupies a clerkship in Judge Black's department, took 
every one by surprise. Nobody dreamed of such a thing! 
Neither were any ‘bidden,’ except the President, Miss 
Lane, private secretary Henry, Mr. Hickman, and two 
other Pennsylvania friends—ladies from Somerset Coun- 
ty. Notan orange blossom—not a bride cake—not a wed- 
ding present! Worst of all, not a single Jenkins was 
* posted up,’ or enabled to learn any thing (us most of these 
P’ress-Hessians do) by pumping the servants. Even the 
dress-maker was ignorant that the traveling dress she 
made was for a bridal tour! 

Mr. Douglas has been confined to his room for some 
days by sickness. The Republicans badly want him to 
speak, but his physicians say that he must not for some 
days. On Monday night, when an unexpected attempt 
was made to force a vote, he came into the Senate ante- 
room to engineer his forces, but did not take his seat. 
We learn that the excitement that he was under occa- 
sioned a relapse. 

A correspondent of the Evening Post says of Senator 
Hammond, of South Carolina: “ I knew his father, who 
was a true Yankee from Massachusetts. He then resided 
in Lexington District, South Carolina, and was the own- 
er and manager of a saw-mill. He had previously car- 
ried on the business of a butcher at Columbia. His chief 
pride seemed to be centred in his son James, whom he 
trained from childhood in oratorical exercises. The mo- 
ther of James was, I think, the daughter of an English- 
man named Fox. So the aristocratic Senator is half Yan- 
kee, half Bull. His Yankee futher grudged no sacrifice 
to make him an orator and fit him for public life.” 

John Perey sued the Albany Evening Journal for a 
libel, published eleven years ago. He claimed $10,000 
damages. Last week the Journal’s counsel moved to 
strike the case from the calendar. Mr. Perey replied. 
Judge Gould examined the matter, and granted the 
prayer of the defendant's counsel. This kills the case. 

At Burton's Theatre, which has been engaged for three 
days by the revivalists, a young man rose in the pit and 
said that he had heard glorious news—namely, that the 
greatest actor in America, Edwin Forrest, had been con- 
verted in Philadelphia. 

Mr. William Curtis Noyes has recently had completed 
for him an alto-relievo by Palmer. It is the imaging of 
Faith, with steadfast, onward step; only one object before 
its earnest gaze—the Cross in the Cloud. 

Lieutenant Ives, who was sent out at the head of the 
expedition to explore the Colorado River, has been de- 
tached from that service and ordered to another duty in 
the same vicinity. 

The recusant witness Wolcott, says the Union, remains 
an inmate of the keeper’s office at the Washington Jail, 
having the privilege of taking out-of-door exercise. His 
New England friends do all in their power to make his 
position endurable. ~ 

The arrival of Madeline Smith, the alleged poisoner of 
L’ Angelier, in the colony of Australia, is reported by the 
Ballarat Times. ’ 

The Bridgeport (Connecticut) Farmer says: ‘* We hear 
that an interesting divorce case is soon to be tried before 
the Superior Court for this county. The parties are Mr. 
and Mrs. Theodore Hubbell, of this city. Mrs. Hubbell 
is the plaintiff. She is the eldest sister of the celebrated 
General Tom Thumb, now traveling in Europe. Mr. and 
Mrs. H, returned from England, a few days since, in sep- 
arate steamers. It is rumored that they have not lived 
happily together for some time. The respectable posi- 
tion in society occupied by the parties will give the case 
an unusual degree of interest in this community." 

Colonel Samuel Colt, of Hartford, has purchased the fa- 
mous ‘* Charter Oak Chair,” refused by the Corporation 
of the city on account of its extravagant price. The Col- 
onel paid $500. The chair is made from pieces of the 
Old Charter Oak, which exists no longer, except in scat- 
tered fragments. 

At the meeting of the Board of Commissioners of the 
Central Park, last week, Mr. August Belmont was elect- 
ed a member of the Board, in place of Hon. James E. 
Cooley, resigned. 

W. A. Harris announces, in the Washington Union, 
his retirement from the post of editor and publisher of 
that journal. Cornelius Wendell is announced as his 
successor, Mr. Harris has made the official organ a high- 
ly readable paper. 

A correspondent of the Boston Journal says that the 
late John Avery Parker, an enterprising and successful 
merchant of New Bedford, who died worth $1,300,000, 
was at one time in his life warned to leave Westyort, 
Massachusetts, under the old law or custom as to warn- 
ing strangers, lest he should become a public charge. 

‘The Daily Times says: ** Nathan Jackson, Esq., of this 
city, has celebrated his 78th birthday by making a gift to 
Williams College, Massachusetts, of $14,000 in cash and 
nine acres of land, with suitable buildings thereon, ad- 
joining the college grounds in Williamstown, for which 
he paid $6000 in addition, though the land is worth more 
than its original cost. The particular object to which 
this muniticent donation is to be applied is to found 
a Professorship for teaching Christian Theology, and 
branches of knowledge in harmony therewith, and also 
to aid the education of the sons of missionaries and oth- 
ers who are desirous of entering the Christian ministry. 
This charity is most worthily bestowed, and the object 
will commend itself to every lover of the missionary 
cause. Mr, Jackson has previously made several other 
liberal donations to the college." ‘ 

Miss Tyrrell, the only daughter of the Admiral of that 
name, recently gave her heart, hand, and fortune, which 
consisted of no less than £100,000, to her preceptor. Mr. 
Ilughes, the fortunate possessor, has only just attained 
his majority, while the lady is his senior by ten years. 

Rev. William II. Milburn has been lecturing at Roch- 
ester, on the ** Character of Aaron Burr.” 

Governor Banks, in a Message to the Legislature, has 
removed Judge Loring, in accordance with the vote of 
the two branches of the Legislature. 

Col. John C. Fremont and family, together with sev- 
eral literary men and engineers, among others the son 
of Sir Charles Fox, of the Crystal Palace, England, have 
gone to Mariposa, California. 

The Times has the following: “ The celebrated com- 
mittee, appointed to receive Vice-Admiral Mohammed 
Pasha and suite, have returned from Washington, and 
are as well as can be expected. Alderman Boole says 
there was some mistake in the telegraphed reports of the 
attempted robbery of the Turkish gentleman. He says 
it was not the Admiral’s trunk that was cut open. It 
was the trunk of Hassan Bey; but fortunately there was 
nothing taken. It is supposed that just as the rascals 
had cut open the trunk they were alarmed by the ap- 
proach of some person, and so decamped without spoil, 
A white kid glove of Hassan Bey was cut with the trunk, 
Some one having stated that it was a left-hand glove, the 
Alderman wished the mistake corrected. It was a right- 
hand glove. The Alderman carries the identical glove 
that was cut in his bosom, and any having doubts as to 





whether it is a right or left hand glove can see for them- 
selves, by applyiug to the Alderman.” 

Isaac H. Smith, ex-Alderman of Brooklyn, but lately 
a resident of this city, died at his residence, No. 26 Leach 
Street, last week, from the effects of the wound received 
on Sunday evening by the discharge of a pistol in the 
hands of Mark Johnson, the bar-keeper of the People's 
Saloon, No. 888 Canal Street. Mr. Smith, it will be rec- 
ollected, was passing through Canal Street with his wife, 
on his way to church, when Johnson, who was being as- 
sailed by some rowdies, fired a pistol at his antagonists, 
the ball from which struck Mr. Smith in the fore-arm, 
preducing such a severe wound that he sunk under its 
effects. ‘The affray grew out*of a bar-room row. The 
saloon in which the disturbance took place is the same 
in which young Hamilton was cruelly murdered some 
months ago, and is a noted resort for prostitutes and 
other disorderly characters. 

Frederick 8. Cozzens, Esq., has accepted an invitation 
to deliver a poem before the literary societies of Hamilton 
College, at its next Commencement in July. 

The Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal 
writes’ The old hall of the House of Representatives is 
now only used as a thoroughfare between the Rotunda 
and the new ice-cream-saloon-like hall. During the past 
week, however, a delegate from Massachusetts has occu- 
pied one of the old desks, and has attracted quite a crowd 
of curious passers-by. It is the venerable Colonel Will- 
iam Emmons, long celebrated as. par excellence, the or- 
ator of Bunker Hill, in addition to his fame as a vender 
of pop, and of his immortal poetical effusions. The Col- 
onel, with an eye to business, occasionally suggests to 
members of his audience, the expediency of purchasing a 
copy of his ‘‘historic poem in four cantes,” and success 
generally crowns his desires, It is his intention to de- 
liver his last farewell address to his countrymen, on Bunk- 
er’s Hill, on the 17th of March next. His friends * will 
take due notice, and govern themselves accordingly." 

FAMILY INFLUENCE IN WASHINGTON, 

The Washington correspondent of the Presssays: ‘It 
is curious to notice how ‘family influence’ controls things 
in Washington. Some skillful commentator could make 
up a most taking brochure on this subject if he chose to do 
s0. The old families are adepts at this business, They 
are the nobility of the capital. They seem to think that 
every thing belongs to them and that they grow sons 


only to put them into place, or train daughters only to - 


match them to fortunes or to bureaus. There are a num- 
ber of families who have jive and six in office. The 
army, the navy, the marine corps, the civil service, home 
and foreign, are honored by the scions of the first fami- 
lies, All kinds of fascinations are resorted to to accom- 
plish these results. The labors of a dozen senators, the 
laurels won in a dozen party campaigns, even the learn- 
ing and experience of a life, are nothing in comparison 
to the system adopted by those veterans .n Washington 
society. Not, indeed, that there is any thing morally 
wrong in their maneuvres, I do not charge it. But it 
is a thing of almost daily occurrence to find a young fel- 
low, without brains, but abundantly skillful in the arts 
and graces of the saloon and the opera house, and au fait 
in the more dangerous mysteries of the higher circles, 
seated in some official snuggery, where he can remain as 
long as he pleases, making his duties the incidental and 
his mustaches the main business of his life.” 

THE COURT-MARTIAL ON COLONEL SUMNER, 

Colonel Sumner has been acquitted by the court-mar- 
tial of the charges preferred against him by General Har- 
ney. The Court did not deliberate fifteen minutes. “The 
Secretary of War has disapprove! the finding of the 
Court, but has released Colonel Sumner from arrest, and 
directed him to join his regiment in Kansas. 

NEWS FROM CAMP SCOTT. 

John Hartnett, Secretary of Utah, arrived at St. Louis 
on the 16th instant. He left Camp Scott on January 26, 
and reports that the troops were in comfortable condition 
and excellent health, only four deaths having occurred 
since the arrival ofthe command. In view of a serious, 
if not insurmountable, obstacle in the fortifications of the 
cafions by the Mormons, it was thought that the entrance 
into the Salt Lake Valley would be made by another 
route a hundred miles longer, but offering no obstructions 
of any magnitude. Two hundred of the principal men 
of the Utah Indians had been into camp, and gave as- 
surance of the peaceable intentions of the tribe toward 
the‘Americans. The Cheyennesalso desired peace. With 
the exception of along the skirts of the south side of the 
Seuth Pass, Hartnett met with no snow on the route, 

TERRIBLE TRAGEDY IN A PENITENTIARY. 

The Alton Courier of 9th March gives the following 
particulars of one of the most singular and terrible trage- 
dies ever known to have occurred in the whole country. 

“A convict named Hall, from Chicago, who is now 
serving out a second term, formed the idea of acquiring 
his liberty in the following method. He watched his 
opportunity shortly after breakfast, and when no other 
guard was in the hall surrounding the cells, except Mr. 
Crabb, whom he knocked down and stunned by a severe 
blow on the head, then dragged him into one of the lower 
cells, tied Crabb's hands behind his back, fastened the 
cell door by means of a stick of timber, previously put in 
the cell by some confederate, then drew a huge knife 
from his bosom, assisted Crabb to rise, put him against 
the door, and threatened him with death, unless he was 
allowed to go at liberty. 

“This most daring attempt was soon known, and 
promptly brought Colonel Buckmaster and his guards 
to the spot. The convict threatened Crabb with instant 
death if any attempt was made upon the door, holding 
his knife within a- couple of inches of Crabb’s breast. 
For upward of an hour Colonel Buckmaster and his 
guatds watched an opportunity to shoot him, but there 
being but one opening in the door, and that quite small, 
he kept Crabb constantly between him and the opening, 
80 that he could only be reached through Crabb's body. 

THE GUARD ATTEMPTS TO ESCAPE, 

“Thus matters continued until noon, when Crabb 
made some effort to open the door, but was immediately 
cut severely in the hand by the convict. During the day 
the convict stated his terms of submission to be a re- 
volver, loaded by himself, a full euit of citizen's dress, 
$100 in money, and to be driven out of town in a close 
carriage, accompanied by Crabb, to such place as he 
should designate—all of which were of course inadmissi- 
ble. In the mean time, however, Colonel Buckmaster 
procured a pardon from the Governor, to be used at his 
discretion ; but up to twelve o'clock last night no informa- 
tion of it had been given to the convict, All day the 
guards were on the watch to shoot the scoundrel, but as 
he had positively declared he would kill Crabb if he was 
not instantly killed himself, great care had to be taken 
for fear he might put his threat in execution. Crabb had 
no arms whatever, the yard guards not being allowed to 
carry any, and had nothing whatever to defend himself 
from any attack of the desperado. 

** About eleven o'clock at night one of the guards gota 
shot at him, but averted his fire upon a change of posi- 
tion, for fear of shooting Grabb. 

** The entrance to the cell is very narrow, the door of 
plate-iron, with a small grating at the top for ventilation. 
The door opens inward, and is very strongly fastened. It 
is impossible to get at the scoundrel without using great 
force, which we learned would be applied this morning, 
unless he should be shot during the night. During the 
day great fears were entertained that he would kill the 
guard, and for fear of that, active operations were not 
pushed forward. 

“ Every thing was done which could be done consistently 
with Crabb's safety. No chance would the convict give 
for any injury to himself, as he either studiously kept the 
guard between him and the grating, or lay down against 
the door, and out of the reach of ashot. He professed 
to have no ill-feeling te Crabb, but had deliberately 

lanned this method,of gaining his liberty, and would 
ill Crabb and then bimgelf unless he was pardoned aud 
taken out in the manner stated. 


THE FATAL STRUGGLE. 

** Atnine o'clock on the following morning Rutherford, 
the State Superintendent, and Colonel Buckmaster, war- 
den, undertook to get into the cell of the prisoner by 
stratagem. Breakfast was set at the cell door in vessels 
of larger size than , but the convict refused fo 
open the door until the hall was cleared, which, after a 
brief consultation, was done. The warden, superintend- 
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ent, and guards were on each side of the cell, but out of 
sight and motionless, The convict slowly opened thi 
door nearly enough to admit the food, when a crow-bar 
was instantly inserted. The warden cried out to Crabb, 
the imprisoned guard, to fight for his life. He accord- 
ingly sprang to the o the door, and at length 
dragged himself through, but not before he was stabbed 
by the convict nine times, seven times in the back and twice 
on the arms. When the, poor victim was dragged out, 
the ccnvict barred the,door again and refused to yield. 
He was then given a minutes for reflection, and the 
rebel was, after much dodging and effort to get out of the 
reach of the fire, shot by the warden. The ball struck 
his skull just below the left ear, and glancing around, 
lodged under theskull. Hefell instantly and wasd 

out of the cell, and was t! to be dead, but soon re- 
covered and talked as sensibly as any man could under 
the circumstances. After the convict was taken out of 
the cell, his knife, about eight inches long, with a double 


edge, was found in the cell, and on his person was found 
also another larger knife, with a blade four inches long. | 


Crabb, the wounded guard, was immediately taken to 
the hospital, and his wounds were examined and dressed 
by Dr. Williams, the prison surgeon, and Allen. The 
left lung was found to be twice perforated by the knife. 
It was said that every thing was done during the night 
to surprise the convict into a capture, but that he was 
vigilant and bloody from one minute's end to the other, 
and amused himself from time to time by pricking his 
victim with the point ef his knife,” 

The convict has since died; the guard Crabb is doing 
pretty well. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE NEW MINISTERIAL PROGRAMME, 

In the House of Lords, on the 1st inst., the Earl of 
Derby rose to make his statement of the Ministerial 
policy. Havilig alluded to the importance of the duties 
that had devolved on him, he described the incidents 
preceding and following the resignation of the late Gov- 
ernment. 

THE FOREIGN POLICY OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

As to the war in China, he had never denied that we 
had many grounds of complaint against the Chinese, 
and he rejoiced in the success of the British arms against 
them. He hoped that success would afford the oppor- 
tunity of making, without delay, a safe and honorable 
peace, and re-establishing that intercourse which alone 
could render of the slightest service. The foreign 
policy of the Government generally would be directed to 
the maintenance of friendly relations with all Powers, 
great and small; it would neither take a tone of haughty 
intimidation nor of servile submission. If differences 
should arise, the Government would endeavor to arrange 
them by a frank explanation. If any remains of ani- 
mosity existed from the war in which this country had 
been involved wlaced py ay ey nen mae — 
speedily be re y ti en ations that for- 
pe existed between England ee | that country. But 
of all our alliances, if there were one they should more 
than another seek to maintain it was the alliance wita 
our nearest neighbor—the powerful empire of France. 
Every thing rendered a understanding between En- 
gland and France necessary to the of the world, 
which was endangered by ~~ quarrel or even coolness 
between them. En d could have no wish but for the 
wealth, the prosperity, and contentment of France, to 
which, with its great resources, nothing was necessary 
but the absence of internal political commotion, That 
was the best Government for France which best suited 
the temper and disposition of its people; but it was most 
important that it should not be subject to perpetual 
change. It was with this feeling that he rejoiced that 
the Emperor and Empress had ee the recent peril 
of assassination—an attempt attended with every circum- 
stance that could aggravate the crime of such a dastardly 
attack. If the case had reve |, and a similar at- 
tempt had been made on the life of Her Majesty, what 
would have been the feeling of this country—especially 
if it became known that it was made by foreigners who 
had abused the hospitality of a neighboring country ? 
Under such circumstances, the expressions of feeling 
should not be too nicely scanned, though he did not 
think the sertiments of some of the addresses of the 
French Colonels represented the general feeling toward 
this country of the great and noble as France, be- 
cause true valor never indulged in bombast. As to the 
foreign exiles in England, although the law provided 
penalties for crime committed here, it was impossible to 
put the law in force without an overt act. It was =~ 
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“T have neither the power nor the liberty to say her« 
all that I have in my heart. The words of Orsini hiu- 
self, in his letter to the Emperor, explain clearly thx 
opinions on which he has acted and which led him to 
embark in his fatal enterprise. You have no need, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, of the adjurations of the Procureur- 
General; you will do your duty without passion and 
without weakness. But God who is above us, God be- 
fore whom must appear the prisoners and their judges, 
God who will judge us and measure the extent of our 
faults, will pronounce on this man, and perhaps will ac- 
cord him a pardon which the judges of the earth may 
think impossible." - 

THE SPEECH OF THE PROCUREUR-GENERAL. 

M. Chaix d'Est Ange, in the course of his speech 
against the prisoners, remarked: ‘I could lay before 
you reports emanating not only from the Imperial Court 
of Paris, but also from every point ef the territory, which 
would demonstrate that every where the champions of 
disorder, the promoters of anarchy, issuing from their 
retreats and resuming the audacity of the worst periods 
of our revolutions, went about from the 10th to the 15th 
of January, announcing to every one that the Emperor's 
life was menaced, and that«ivil war was about to byeak 
forth in Paris. Men whose lives were abominable were 
heard to boast that they had abandoned the pistol and 
the poniard—the vuigar instruments of assassination— 
and were about to profit by the discoveries of chemistry ; 
that they should consume by conflagration, or even blow 
up, in case of necessity, an entire quarter of the city; 
and that they were certain of success. On the 14th of 
poaern ¢ the rumor circulated, on the same points I have 
alluded to, that the Enyperor’s existence was on the point 
of closing. It is, in fact, at his life such men aim, be- 
cause it is on his life that order and tranquillity in Eu- 
rope depend. 

. * 


“It is in England, it is in a foreign country, that the 
abominable plot is planned, under the protection of those 
laws which are ny to our habits, our maxims, our 
instincts, but of which laws we ought not to speak, in 
the first place, because we are imperfectly acquainted 
with them; and, secondly, because they are the laws of 
old and free England.” 

TREATMENT OF THE PRISONERS IN PRISON. 

Though Orsini is said to have displayed much calm- 
ness since his condemnation, yet, to prevent any attempt 
by his own hand, it was thought prudent to use the cami- 
sole-de-force, or strait-waistcoat. The others, with the 
exception of Gomez, who is not condemned to death, are 
similarly treated. Orsini, De Rudio, and Pierri have 
been removed to the prison of La Roquette, there to 
await the execution of their sentences, unless the Court 
of Cassation, to which they have appealed, should find 
their trial to have been irregular. This, however, is very 
unlikely. 


RAGE OF PIERRI. 

Orsini, Pierri, De Rudio, and Gomez, on returning to 
their prison after the trial, appeared to retain all their 
usual calmness, but at the moment when the strait-jack- 
et was being put on them, Pierri gave way to the most 
violent rage, venting his passion particularly against Or- 
sini. “I wish," said he, ** that Orsini had a dozen heads, 
and that they were all to be cut off, in order that he might 
suffer the longer." De Rudio was very much cast down. 
He fancied he saw the scaffold standing before him; and 
he declared that in his sleep he felt as if the iron were 
touching his neck. Orsini preserved a composed atti- 
tude, and mostly remained silent. Perri, it is said, ex- 
pected to come out of the affair safe and sound ; and so 
deeply had that hope taken possession of his mind for 
several days before, all his thoughts had been concen- 
trated on what had become of his umbrella. He had even 
written several letters on the anne. requesting that it 
might be sought for and be ready for him when he should 
be released from prison. 

ORSINI'S APPEAL FOR ITALY. 

The pa contain a dying appeal from Orsini to the 
Emperor in favor of Italy. It contains the following: 

** In order to maintain the balance of power in Europe 
it is necessary to render Italy independent, or to tighten 
the chains by which Austria holds her in bondage. Shall 
I ask that for her deliverance the blood of Frenchmen 
shall be shed for the Italians? No, I do not go so far as 
that. Italy asks that France shall not intervene against 
her, and that France shal! not allow Germany to support 
Austria in the struggles in which she may perhaps be 
soon This is precisely what your Majesty can 
do if you are so inclined. On your will, therefore, de- 

nds the welfare or the misfortune of my country — the 

ife or death of a nation to which Europe is, in a great 
measure, indebted for her civilization. Such is the prayer 
which, from my cell, I dare to address to your Majesty, 
not despairin, t that my feeble voice may be heard. I 





unfortunate that, together with the bill introduced 
the late Government, a dispatch was made Dury) unac- 
companied by any answer or explanation. t dispatch 
would be answered, and, he trusted, in a manner that 
would remove all irritation from the minds of the people 
of this country. Under all circumstances, and without 
distinction, the right of asylum would be maintained in- 
violable, but it was an intolerable grievance that persons 
having that protection should by their acts involve or 
embroil England with its allies. 
THE REFORM QUESTION, 

As to an amendment of the present system of repre- 
sentation, he believed the House of Commons, under the 
last Reform Bill, had fairly represented the people; he 
should have been satisfied if, on a question so exciting, 
no alteration had been demanded. But for three or four 
years the demand had not only been made, but m- 
ised, by successive Governments, and occasionally in 
speeches from the Throne. He would not pledge him- 
self now to introduce any bill of the kind, but as soon as 
the pressure of Parliamentary business allowed, he would 
carefully consider the defects in the existing 7 of 
representation, with an earnest desire that great 
question should no longer be trified with. He h 
next session to be able to introduce a measure w 
though it might not please every one, would be accepted 
as fair and reasonable by impartial and moderate people. 

RE-ELECTION OF MINISTERS. 

The members of Parliament who have accepted office 
under Lord Derby are being re-elected to their seats, and 
generally withoyt opposition. In their addresses to their 
constituents they throw but little light upon the minis- 
terial programme. 

ANOTHER EXHIBITION OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL 
NATIONS. 

A “Great Exhibition” for 1861 is spoken of, and the 
Daily News is informed that a special meeting of the 
Council of the Soeeiety of Costs has been summoned for 
the final ideration of the question whether the Soci- 
ety shall at once : ~{ = to a and 
superintend an Exhibition of 1561, or any o x 
and also to define the exact character which snch exhibi: 
tion should assume. 
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FRANCE. 
THE TRIAL OF THE ASSASSINS. 

The proceedings of the trial of the assassins have been 
published. Orsini was defended by the fi P 
an lawyer Jules Favre, who uttered, in the course of his 
speech, the following very remarkable sentences: 

‘The Procureur-General and myself may differ in po- 
litical opinions. I ask permission not to incline myself 
before the principles and the men he defends, to preserve 
in my heart the sacred deposit of ay ‘nanan and 
convictions. But these convictions, the Procureur-Gen- 
eral knows as well as I, have not assassination and the 

niard as their symbol. I detest violence and condemn 

‘orce when they are not employed in the of right. 
If a nation is so unfortunate as to fall into the 2 of 
a despot, it is not by means of a poniard that it will shake 
off its chains. God, who counts them, knows thenumber 
of hours despots have to last; and reserves to them catas- 
trophes more inevitable than the machinations of con- 
spirators. Such is my profound conviction, 
when Orsini appealed to me to be his advocate, I 
refuse. I knew what a terrible burden I aceepted; how 
useless must my defense be; and I told him so frankly, 
at the same time ex horror with which his 
crime inspired me. 








h your nny 2 restore to Italy the independence 
which her children in 1849 through the very fault of 
the French. Let your Majesty call to mind that the Ital- 
ians, among whom was my father, — shed their 
blood for Napoleon the Great, wherever he pleased to lead 
them; that they were faithful to him until his fall ; and 
that, so long as Italy is not independent, the tranquillity 
of Europe and that of your Majesty will always be vain 
illusions. May your Majesty not reject the last prayer of 
a patriot on the steps of the scaffold! May you deliver 
my country; and the blessings of 25,000,000 citizens will 
follow you to posterity ! FELICE ORSINI. 

“ Paisow ov Mazas, Feb. 11.” 
HOW THE PROCEEDINGS CAME TO BE PUBLISHED. 

The publicity which the trial, ay the speech of 
M. Jules Favre, has obtained, has been, it is but just to 
add, at the special desire and order of the Emperor. The 
Advocate-General submitted to the Minister of the In- 
terior two sets of proof sheets containing the report of 
the Gazette des Tribunauz and the Droit. One set was 
that which was corrected for publication, and the other 
as it issued full and complete from the pens of the 
short-hand writera) The Minister submitted them in 


turn to the Em r, who gave orders that nothing should 
be ae ge ey the reports, and that M. Jules Favre's 
speech, which was the most difficult to deal with, should 


be given in full. Perhaps one or two sentences were 
omitted, but otherwise it was published in the Moniteur 
nearly as he spoke it. 

THE IMPERIAL PRINCE. 

The Paris correspondent of the London News gives the 
following interesting sketch of the Imperial Prince: “I 
have never seen it stated in print," says the writer, ** that 
the Imperial Prince had been seen to walk alone. Con- 
sidering what pains is taken to show his little Imperial 
Highness to the public, his daily rides in the Champs 
Elysées, escorted by cavalry, and his frequent prome- 
nades in his goat carriage in the reserved garden and on 
the terrace of the Tuileries, it certainly seemed probable 
that, if he had been an accomplished pedestrian, oppor- 
tunities would have been taken ere this to let the multi- 
tude see his performances. A notion had, fore, got 
abroad that he must be more backward in regard to 
walking than children of his age (nearly two years) 
usually are. I, however, am now able to bear witness 
that he not only walks well, but is wonderfully strong 


upon his pins. Happening to pass through the Car- 
rousel, at mounting, this morning, I saw his Im- 
rial H come out of the centre door of the Pavil- 


ion de I'Horloge on foot, walking between two govern- 
esses and followed by a footman. He was dressed in a 
sky-blue tunic, with a black hat and feather and dark 
gaiters. He walked southward along the pavement un- 
der the windows of the Tuileries, as far as the little pri- 
vate door in the Pavillon de Flore, then turned and con- 
tinued his promenade along the whole length of the 

row the corner, went as far as the guard-house 
near the gate leading to the Rue Rivoli, and afterward 
went back to the centre of the Palace, where he was put 
upon the back of a remarkably fine donkey, which was 
waiting for him. During the whole of this long walk he 
frequently rejected the proffered assistance of the govern- 
essés’ hands, and seemed to delight in getting a little be- 
fore them, to show his consciousness that he was a great 
personage, and they his attendants. He walked remark- 
ably quick, with a long even step, putting his little feet 
firmly on the ground, and every now and then ran a lit- 
tle, to leave the a behind him. I did not see 
him trip once. It was the finest thing in the world to 
see him return the salutes of the sentries, who presented 





arms to him. Ie raised his hand to his cap in true 
wilitary style, just at the proper moment, with an air of 
modest assurance, in which there was nothing playful or 
childlike. He looked as serious as Tom Thumb used to 
do when dressed as General Bonaparte. There can be no 
doubt that this child, in whom so many and such vast 
hopes are concentred, has already, by the force of edu- 
cation, a precocious sense of his own importance. He 
carried in his hand a little flexible sword, which he 
brandished tinually, with wonderful energy and de- 
termination, as if longing for thing to strike. As 
far as the dynasty depends upon the health, strength, and 
excellent conformation of the heir-ap) nt, the Emperor 
y vo Empress have every ground for hope and confi- 
ence,"* 








MARSHAL BOSQUET’S ILLNESS, 

A Paris correspondent writes: ** Marshal Bosquet's ill- 
ness is a more serious one than has been said. Its cause 
is not a very honest one; that is becoming generally 
known here. Some weeks ago he had an affair of honor 
with an artillery captain apropos to the latter's wife. 
They went to the Belgian frontier, fought, and the mar- 
shal got a sword wound, thought at the time to be no- 
thing dangerous, but which has since had bad conse- 
quences. Wishing to keep the whole thing hidden, it 
seems, Marshal Bosquet led a too active life, and the re- 
sult has been the apoplectic fit of last week, represented 
as to the full as much apoplexy of the lungs as of the 
brain. This is much talked of just now.” 

THE ONLY INDEPENDENT SENATOR. 

A Paris writer says: ‘*One senator—one only—has 
voted against the ‘ Public Safety’ Bill. His name de- 
serves to be recorded. It is General M‘Mahon, the brave 


to trial, and it was proved in evidence that the father of 
the murderer was an industrious shopkeeper in the small 
town of Beaumont, in the departracnt of the Céte d'Or. 
He was a widower, having three daughters and one son 

whom he had carefully educated. One of the daughters 
was fortunately absent on the night of the murder on a 
visit to her grandmother. The son, on the night of the 
Ist February, armed himself with a hatchet, and mur- 
dered his two sisters in their sleep, mutilating their 
bodies in a hideous manner. He then drank some brendy 
and murdered his father in the same manner. He next 
plundered the house of every thing valuable and fled. He 
was shortly afterward arrested, tried, and sentenced to 
death. A thrill of horror ran through the court, at the 
description given of the mangled corpses of the father and 
the two daughters, while the prisoner at the bar was per 


fectly unmoved. 
GERMANY. 


THE PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA AT HOME. 

The Princess Royal has put 1000 thalers at the disposi- 
tion of the authorities of Berlin for distribution among 
the poor. She has also sent 300 to the town of Potsdam 
for the eame purpose. In both cases she has at the sama 
time made over to these officials, who have local knowl- 
edge of the poor in their respective the different 
applications that had been made to her for relief. The 
letter which yey the first-mentioned gift to the 
city of Berlin is as follows: 

“HERR OBERBURGERMEISTER,—The reception that 
has been given to my husband and myself in Berlin was 
one so beautiful and so festal, the city and all its inhabit- 
ants have taken so lively an interest in it, that my heart 
experiences the necessity of finding some expression for 


soldier who commanded the assault upon the Malakoff | the warm gratitude it feels. Will you be the exponent of 
Tower. General M‘Mahon's conduct has produced a | these my feelings to the city and its population ? They 
great effect. He has, for as long as Louis Napol are feelings which I owe in no less measure for the hearty 





reigns here, stopped his military career; but he has 
raised himself mountains high in the esteem of all really 
honest men. The Faubourg St. Germain again blame 
M‘Mahon, and say he has done such a ‘foolhardy’ 
thing; and they dread lest any part of the responsibility 
of his conduct should ever fall upon them, to whose ranks 
he belongs." 
MINISTER MASON’S BALL. 

On the night of the 22d, his Excellency Mr. Mason gave 
a grand ball to commemorate the glorious anniversary, 
and invitations were sent out to the number of at least 
twelve hundred. 

At no ball of the season have I seen such beautiful 
toilets, and such a collection of really beautiful women. 
Mra. Paine, of New Y ork, accompanied by herhusband, was 
present, and was tastily dressed assheisever. This lady 
has attracted attention at the Tuileries balls, and many 
compliments have been paid to her good looks and beau- 
tiful toilets; with her was Mra. Meagher, also looking 
very lovely; in fact, I may say that noticeable among 
the pretty women present, were Mrs. Curbin, Mrs. Moul- 
ton, Mrs, Barney, Mrs. Lacroix, Mrs. Bigelow, and many 
others unknown to me. Mrs. Le Sieur was covered with 
magnificent jewels, and several of the leading Mexican 
and Spanish families in the city made a like great dis- 
play. The Ageros, the Evrazzus, and the members of 
the Mexican legion; the wife of the Minister of Wurtem- 
berg, formerly Miss Lee, and her sister were present; 
and the Minister of Denmark was accompanied by his 
daughter Mademoiselle Dirckinck, a most lovely young 
lady ; General Morgan, consul at Marseilles, was present, 
as also General J. A. Thomasand hislady. Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer were present. This gentleman, consul in this 
city, has a right to the thanks of his countrymen in this 
place for the unbounded hospitality he has shown them 
since his arrival here. The crowd was so great that it 
was almost impossible to dance; in the difierent rooms 
the ladies were packed as tight as crinolines would allow ; 
and as for the gentlemen, they seemed to be trying to 
settle the fact of how small a space a man might stand 
upon. The attempts to get up quadrilles or polkas were 
signal failures until a late hour in the night, and then 
the older and non-dancing portion of the visitors having 
left, the young ladies and gentlemen remaining had the 
finest German of the season, 


MANLINESS OF GENERAL CHANGARNIER. 

It is announced in the Moniteur that Generals Changar- 
nier and Bedeau have received permission to return to 
France. General Changarnier, however, has declined 
to avail himself of the offer, and bas addressed from 
Malines the following stinging sarcasm to the editor of 
the Indépendance Belge: ** Sir—I have just read in your 
second edition the following telegraphic dispatch: * The 
Monit that G is Changarnier and Be- 
deau are authorized to return to France." Amidst the 
blessings of peace France, justly yy of the glory of 
her incomparable army, which I have so many reasons 
to love, has no occasion for the services of one of her 
most devoted soldiers; she will, therefore, approve of his 
waiting to enjoy the ineffable happiness of seeing her 
again until she shall be in p ion of laws p ting 
the dignity and safety of her inhabitants." 

THE BUTCHERS’ TRADE THROWN OPEN. 

The Emperor's Government has at length decided to 
throw open the butchers’ trade in Paris. Any body may 
now be a butcher, and may buy his stock wherever he 
likes. He will be subject to no other restrictions than 
those police regulations already in force to prevent un- 
wholesome meat from being sold. Asa matter of course, 
the absurd tax which has been in force for three rs, 
and according to which the best leg of mutton in France 
was obliged to be sold at the same price as the worst, is 
abolished. The report states that the new measure is 
taken against the opinion of the municipal council. It 
is to come into operation on March 31. The Minister is 
careful to tell the people not to expect any great reduc- 
tion in prices at first. 

THE HORSE-TAMER IN PARIS. 

The issi inated by the Emperor, consisting 
of General Fleury, Mr. Mackenzie Grieves, and other 
gentlemen acquainted with the nature of the horse, to 
examine into Mr. Rarey's mode of proceeding, has term- 
inated its investigations. In order to put the system to 
a vigorous test, it caused to be purchased, at Caen, a 
four-year-old horse, by Tipple Cider, noted for its vio- 
lence, and for kicking furiously whenever an attempt 
was made to put a crupper on it, In the space of four 
days this horse was as docile with the saddle and in har- 
ness as could be desired, and he allowed a whip to be 
cracked about his head, and a drum to be beaten on his 
back, without any manifestations of fear. We are in- 
formed that the results of the various experiments, and 
especially of the one in question, idered by the 
commission perfectly satisfactory, and that, in conse- 
quence, their report to the Emperor will be very favora- 
ble to Mr. Rarey. A new experiment was made, on Tues- 
day, at Tattersall's, on a stallion belonging to the Haras 
du Cluny, the property of Government, and which was so 
untamable, so vicious, so furious, in fact, that a resolu- 
tion had been adopted to kill it. The animal was lent 
for the purpose by M. de Baylen, chef de la division des 
Maras in the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, and 
as many as three hundred members of the Jockey and 
other clubs assembled to see what Mr. Rarey could do 
with him, In company with this horse, which arrived 
with a cavez on, and muzzled, and led by two men, Mr. 
Rarey fastened himeelf up in a stall, and, in an hour 
after, he came out mounted on its back. Although the 
horse had always previously bitten the legs of every one 
who mounted him, he was then perfectly quiet; and 
though the very sight of a whip was accustomed to put it 
in a fury, it received a correction as quietly as the best 
broken-in horse would have done. The members of the 
Jockey Club were astonished at what they witnessed, 
and broke out into loud acclamations of admiration; 
after which the thered round Mr. Rarey to compli- 
menuthim. M. de Baylen, for his part, warmly expressed 
his surprise and pleasure, and, at his request, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie Grieves gave the spectators an t of the 
character of the horse. Mr. Rarey then requested to be 
allowed to keep the horse for three days, promising, at 
the end of that time, to give him up as quiet as any 
lady's horse, and his application was granted. 

HORRID MURDER IN THE COTE p’orR. 

A young man named Guignard murdered his father 
and two sisters in the peginnne of the last month for the 
sole purpose of robbing the house, He has been brought 























reception and welcome in all the towns and every place 
that we touched in our journey hither than for proofs of 
interest from all the provinces of the kingdom. This 
country, in which I have long taken a most lively inter- 
est, has by its friendly advances made it doubly easy for 


me to feel myself at home in it, as belonging to it. I be- 
lieve I act conformably to the feeling of the population 
of the capital in herewith sending you, Herr Oberburger- 


meister, as a token of my sentiments, a sum for the poor 
of Berlin, the distribution of which among worthy recip- 
ients I venture to beg the magistracy to undertake, with 
full confidence in the correctness of its application. To 
this end I will also make over to the magistracy, for their 
consideration, the applications for relief which have been 
made tome. Your well-affectioned, 
* VierorRta, 
“ Princess Friedrich Wilhelm von Preussen, Princess 
Royal of Great Britain and lreland.” 


ITALY. 
OUTBURST OF PUBLIC FEELING AT VENICE. 

That public feeling has undergone no change in Italy 
may be inferred from a recent occurrence at Venice: In 
the Fenice theatre, during the representation of a marical 
drama, entitled Candiano 1V., in which a chorus of con- 
spirators had to repeat over and over again the verse 
*Corriamo animosi la patria a salvar," the police had 
taken the precaution to have the word * patria” changed 
into ** Giovanni,"’ the name of one of the persons of the 
drama. But this was in vain; for the people in the pit, 
having been informed of the alteration, enthusiastically 
applauded that passage night after night; and on the 
last evening, when the series of representations was about 
to close, a cry was raised from every part of the theatre, 
“Non Giovanni, ma la patria; viva ls patria!" while the 
clamor and plaudits were raised to their highest pitch, 
and a police-officer, who made his appearance on the 
stage, warning the pe to be quiet, was quite un- 
able to calm them. he uproar went on fast and furious, 
and they enthusiastically chanted the significant \erse, 
**Corriamo, corriamo la patria a salvar!’ At last it was 
found necessary to let curtain drop, and clear the 
theatre by main force. 

TURKEY. 
DEATH OF THE SULTAN’S BEST FRIEND. 

The Constantinople correspondent of the Daily News, 
after recording the death of Achmet Fethi Pacha, who 
did good service to his country by his reorganization of 
the Turkish artillery, says: “ Great as is his consequent 
loss to the public service, his death has occasioned no 
surprise, For the last three or four years he was known 
to be suffering from organic disease of the heart, the fa- 
tal tendency of which—as every body also knew—was 
heightened by vinous indulgences which would have ex- 
cited much orthodox hostility had they not been shared 
in by his imperial brother-in-law. Twice or three times 
a week for the last three or four years did a solitary 
caique leave the stairs of the palace shortly after suuset 
had clothed the shores of the Bosphorus in respectable ob- 
scurity, and, gliding quietly down to the mouth of the 
Golden Horn, land its muffled freight at Topkhanch. 
There, in the luxurious little kiosk of the Grand Master 
of Artillery, was a dual debauch kept up—always into 
the ‘short hours,’ and often till dawn was breaking over 
the hills behind Scutari, when the waiting caique bore 
back its imperial p to Dolmabaktcheh, to rleep 
off through the coming day the effects of copious alter- 
nations of Champagne bitter beer. Achmet Fethi 
stuck to port, but his august companion divided his af- 
fections between the rival beverages of Burton and of 
Epernay. Grim death, however, has now parted the 
revelers, and sorrow clouds the brow of Abdul Medjid." 


INDIA, 
THE LATEST NEWS. 

The commander-in-chief, at the head of the force of 
250 (25,000 %) men, with about seventy pieces of ordnance, 
continues collecting supplies and means of conveyance at 
Futtyghur. He is expected to move on. Qude wil be 
invaded by masses of troops advancing on all sides ubou$ 
the 25th. The enemy are fortifying Lucknow by this 
time in great strength. There are about 100,000 of them 
in arms. They are said to be losing heart and anxious 
to negotiate. Sir James Outram has been left undisturb- 
ed since the 16th. He was reinforced on the 22d by Ler 
Majesty's 84th, from Cawnpore, a convoy of stores. A 
party of Rifles have taken up a post on the Lucknow road, 
one march from Cawnpore, where they will remain to 
keep open communication. Sir H. Rose, with Central 
India Field Force, captured the strong fort Ratgurh on 
the 29th, the enemy having escaped over the wails. He 
relieved Saugor on the 3d, and released about 100 Chris- 
tian women and children. The garrison had been shut 











up for six ths. “The Rajpoot field force captured 
Avas on the 23d. It was the strongest town in Rajpoo- 
tana. The nm escaped over night, in a frightful 


storm of thunder and rain. The cultivators busily em- 
ployed every where cultivating their winter crops, and 
collected in the districts around Delbi 
as if nothing had happened. The 72d Regimené arrived 
at Bombay on the 7th, and the 18th Regiment reached on 
the same day, via the Cape. 

MORE VICTIMS OF THE MUTINY. 

A Calcutta correspondent of the Zzaminer says: “* Per- 
haps you have not heard that three ladies are known to 
be in Lucknow, where they are confined in one smali 
room, but protected by a Vakeel. Two of them are the 
widows of officers who have fallen; but it is supposed 
they have not heard of the death of their husbands. A 
letter from one of them has hed i st : itis 
affecting to find that the writer had lost all note of the 

» of time, asking when it would be Christmas. As 
soon as Sir James Outram became aware of the facts, he 
offered the rebels £15,000 for their ransom, which Lord 
Canning immediately doubled." 

Another letter says: “I regret to conclude my letter 
with an account of another massacre. Six persons—Sir 
Mountstuart Jackson, Captain Patrick Orr, Lieutenant 
Barnes, Sergeant-Major Morton, Miss Madeleine Jack- 
son, and Mrs. Patrick Orr—were known to be in the 
hands of the Oude a no ho; a a vue 
be spared as hostages, but thirst for is still un- 
slaked. All the males were blown from the guns in the 
first week of this month. The ladies are still alive, but 
in confinement, and have lost, they say, all reckoning of 
time. The Governor-General has offered a lac of rupee 
for each of them, but, I fear, without effect,” 
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THE RUSSIAN CORVETTE AND THE 
EGYPTIAN YACHT. 


We engrave on the preceding pages the fine cor- 
vette Jupanis, just built by Mr. W. H. Webb, of 
this city, for the Russian navy; also the Egyptian 
yacht Voyageur de la Mer, built at Boston for the 
Pacha of Egypt. ; 

The former craft, the Japanis, was built in pur- 
suance of a contract between Mr. Webb and Cap- 
tain Crown, of the Russian navy, for the construc- 
tion of a vessel combining larger size with less 
draught of water than had hitherto been deemed 
practicable. She is a perfectly beautiful and mag- 
nificent vessel, and does the greatest credit to Mr. 
Webb’s skill. 

Her length on deck is 214 feet ; breadth of beam, 
364 feet; depth of hold, 17} feet; draught of wa- 
ter, 14} feet. The engines, made at the Novelty 

Yorks, are two oscillating evlinders, each 51 inch- 
es in diameter; stroke of piston, 3 feet, or about 
30} horse power, with two flue boilers. The pro- 
peller is 12} feet in diameter. 

Iler armament consists of an eight-inch pivot- 
gun at each end, and four medium 32-pounders on 
each side. In consequence of the difference in the 
size of the guns usual in the Russian Empire the 
armament will not be furnished by Mr. Webb, ex- 
cept the small-arms. 

The captain’s cabin is lined with variegated 
woods, highly polished, and fitted with bath, sec- 
retary, drawers, closet, etc. The captain’s state- 
room contains water-closet, bath, pantry, drawers, 
desk, etc. 

The ward-room is of polished oak, very chaste 
and neat, also arranged with water-closets, pan- 
tries, and. state-rooms for eight officers, fitted with 
desks, drawers, etc. The after-steerage is arranged 
with state-rooms for eight officers, all connecting 
with the ward-room. 

The steerage forward is arranged with accom- 
modations for eighty men, and, in case of neces- 
sity, can receive one hundred. The water-closets 
for the erew are arranged inside of the vessel, un- 
der cover, instead of outside, in the head, as is usual 
in men-of-war. 

The fittings and furnishing of the cabins are of 
a very costly description, being of a far superior 
quality to those usually furnished in vessels of 
war. The marble furniture, upholstery, silver, 
cutlery, and crockery are of the most sumptu- 
ous description, both in quality and finish. The 
total cost of the vessel and equipments is about 
$250,000. She will be taken out to Hong-Kong 
by Captain Hall, and there delivered to the repre- 
sentatives of the Russian Government, and will 
sail early in April. 

The other ship which we engrave, the Voyageur 
de la Mer, was built in the neighboring town of 
Boston, for the Pacha of Egypt, from a model fur- 
nished by a naval architect. She is a vessel of 
1300 tons measurement, 216 feet long, 22 feet deep, 
and 37 feet beam. 

She is entirely constructed of iron, being one of 
the few iron vessels built in this country. The 
total weight of iron consumed in her structure 
reached the enormous aggregate of 881,000 lbs. ; to 
hold the plates together no less than 300,000 rivets 
were required, These plates vary in thickness 
trom three-eighths to three-quarters of an inch in 
thickness. The frame also is wholly of iron. 

She is full ship-rigged, but is provided with a 
propeller as well as masts and sails. For greater 
safety she is traversed from side to side by fine wa- 
ter-tight bulk-heads; so that her hull consists of 
six water-tight compartments, each wholly inde- 
pendent of the other. She has two flush decks. 

Her machinery was intended to be of the most 
perfect character. Her boilers, four in number, 
were designed by James Montgomery, and built by 
O. S. Underhill, of the Dry Dock Works of New 
York. Her engines, which are oscillating, are of 
800 horse-power each; they were built at the At- 
lantic Works, East Boston. It will be noticed that 


* they are unusually powerful for such a vessel. 


The Voyageur de la Mer is originally designed as 
a pleasure-boat for the Pacha of Egypt. Her ap- 
pointments are of the most complete and luxurious 
character. No drawing-room is more comfortable 
than her saloon ; and the Pacha has not in his pal- 
ace a more convenient chamber than the state-room 
in which he will sleep on board his yacht. We be- 
lieve that she is provided with every ‘‘ modern con- 
venience” —such as gas, hot and cold water for 
baths, bells, etc., etc. She has been described as 
an American first-class hotel afloat. 

It seems, however, notwithstanding all the care 
that has been lavished upon this vessel, and all the 
outlay, that she does not answer the expectations 
of her builders. Some defects in the machinery 
department have hitherto baffled the efforts of the 
builders to make her steam as she should, and loud 
has been the wail at Boston over the misfortunes 
of the craft which was to do Boston so much credit 
in Egypt. We have, of course, no opinion to offer 
on the subject; we hope, however, that the acci- 
dents which bave occurred may be remedied in fu- 
ture, and that the Pacha may ere long make his 
trial trip in Le Voyageur de la Mer. 





THE APPARITION OF MONSIEUR 
BODRY. 


L 

ExActy one hundred years ago there lived in 
Paris, in the Rue Saint Martin, a rich silk-mer- 
chant named Gombert. He was about sixty years 
of age, a widower, with an only child, a beautiful 
girl of nineteen, who was no less admired for her 
personal attractions than for the handsome fortune 
which she was likely one day to inherit. Made- 
leine Gombert was, indeed, the great match of the 
quarter in which the silk-merchant dwelt, and if 
she did not marry it was not certainly for want of 
suitors. A hundred years ago the reign of the En- 
cyclopedists had begun, their doctrines had pene- 
trated far and wide, and religion was going out of 
fashion; but a stranger accidentally dropping into 





the church of Saint Merri, on a Sunday morning, 
would have concluded, from the number of young 
men who knelt at mass and sat out the sermon, 
that devotion had—at all events—lost no ground 
in that quarter of the city. He would, however, 
have been wrong; the cause of this crowd of de- 
votees arising simply from the fact, that Saint 
Merri was the parish church of Monsieur Gombert 
and his daughter, and that to see and, possibly, at- 
tract the notice of the beautiful Madeleine, had a 
great deal more to do with their attendance than 
the sincerity of their faith, or their admiration for 
the preacher. Whether Madeleine Gombert were 
aware or not of the sensation which her presence 
excited I will not pretend to say: the chances are, 
that feminine instinct set her right on this point, 
though it did not influence her conduct. As for 
Monsieur Gombert, he was as far as possible from 
putting a right construction on this peculiar dem- 
onstration ; to doubt was not his habit. He ac- 
cepted every thing literally, and believed relig- 
iously in all he saw. 

Of course, it was never intended by nature or 
custom, by Madeleine Gombert or her father, that 
the possessor of so much beauty, and the heiress 
of so much wealth, should go to the grave unwed. 
Her marriage had, in fact, been a thing decided 
on, after the usual French mode of that time— 
where there was any thing to marry for—while 
she was yet a child. The business of the silk-mer- 
chant of the Rue Saint Martin had thrown him in 
very close relations with a rich manufacturer of 
the city of Lyons, of the name of Bodry. As the 
connection increased, the desire arose on each side 
to cement it by the union of the two families. 
Monsieur Bodry had an only son, Monsieur Gom- 
bert an only daughter. Could any thing be more 
natural than a compact between two capitalists, 
the terms of which should be, that Monsieur Bo- 
dry’s son should marry Monsieur Gombert’s daugh- 
ter? 

Although the proposed marriage of Henri Bodry 
and Madeleine Gombert was an arrangement of ten 
years’ standing between their parents, which need- 
ed no consent on the part of the contracting par- 
ties, still, with the view of making them acquaint- 
ed, Monsieur Bodry one fine morning consented to 
the request of his son, that he might go to Paris to 
see his betrothed, a few months before he came of 
age; on which occasion the nuptials were to take 
place. The young man felt, without doubt, a cer- 
tain degree of curiosity respecting the person who 
was destined to be his partner for life; but—if the 
truth must be told—he was, though of feeble con- 
stitution and uncertain health, extremely fond of 
pleasure. Then, as now, Paris was the focus of 
enjoyment ; and to have his full swing of the capi- 
tal before he settled down for good was the thing 
of all others which the young Lyonnese most ar- 
dently desired. Supplied, then, with a full purse, 
and the letter of introduction to Monsieur Gom- 
bert, which constituted his sole credentials, Henri 
Bodry set out from his native city, about the lat- 
ter end of November, in the year seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty-seven. 

A hundred years ago the journey from Lyons to 
Paris was an affair of time. Ordinary travelers 
usually went by roulage, and consumed nearly 
twenty days on the road; but the wealthier mid- 
dle-classed aspired to the coche, a lumbering car- 
riage without springs, nearly as heavy and almost 
as slow as the public wagon, but infinitely more 
genteel, As the roulier did not comport with the 
dignity of Henri Bodry he took the coche. In 
those days of rare intercourse between piaces sep- 
arated by any great distance, it seldom happened 
that the traveler who was going all the way met 
with a companion similarly intentioned. For the 
most part, people descended at intermediate towns, 
where others supplied their places; but it not in- 
frequently chanced that a dreary blank with no 
new faces intervened, creating that worst of all 
sensations a Frenchman can experience, the intol- 
erable ennui of having nobody to talk to. 

Henri Bodry’s prospect at starting was of the 
latter cheerless character ; for, after passing Tre- 
voux, he found himself the sole occupant of the 
coche; and this irksome solitude lasted until he 
reached the ancient city of Micon. The coche, as 
soon as it was dark, put up for the night at the au- 
berge called The Cross of Burgundy ; and in a large 
room containing four beds, the usual complement 
at that time, Henri was left to sup and sleep, and 
make it out how he might until eight o’clock on 
the following morning, when the vehicle would be 
once more in motion. 

With a long November evening before him, the 
prospect was not a pleasant one; but while he was 
waiting for his promised supper, a stranger enter- 


ed the apartment, dressed as if for a journey, and 1 


carrying a small valise in his hand. He was a 
young man, apparently about the same age as Bo- 
dry, good-looking, and of a cheerful, pleasant coun- 
tenance. After bestowing a glance on the occu- 
pant of the chamber, the stranger looked about 
him, as if to see which bed was unoccupied, and 
then took possession of one of them by throwing 
his cloak, hat, and valise upon it. This act of ap- 
propriation performed, he approached the table 
where Bodry sat, and without any preamble asked 
him if he was traveling, and which way he was 
going. With the frankness of his age, Henri at 
once told him his destination, at which the new- 
comer expressed great satisfaction, he being also 
bound for Paris, and, as freely as he had inquired, 
went on to say, that he had come some distance 
across the country, was very cold and hungry, 
and if Monsieur had not already eaten his supper, 
would be most happy in being permitted to share 
that meal with him. Bodry was delighted to have 
a companion so agreeable, and acquiesced in the 
proposal most readily ; the supper was soon served, 
and over a bottle of Moulin a Vent, the wine for 
which Macon is still so famous, the young men 
rapidly made acquaintance. At twenty years of 
age there are no reserves. Bodry entered into his 
own affairs without the slightest concealment, de- 
scribed his position, stated the object of his jour- 
ney, and fairly acknowledged, in reply to a laugh- 





ing question from the other, that he had no great 
vocation for his impending marriage. 

In return for this confession, the stranger said, 
his name also was Henri—Henri Blaireau—the son 
of an avocat at Bourg-en-Bresse ; that he was not 
overburdened with money, but hoped to acquire it 
by following his father’s profession, after he had 
studied enough law at the college in the Rue St. 
Jean de Beauvais. As to the law itself, it was not 
his choice; he would rather have spent a fortune, 
than be at the trouble of making one—but what 
would you have? 

The intimacy which thus sprang up between the 
travelers was not diminished by the time they 
reached Paris. On the contrary, it had grown into 
a strong friendship. Their habits and tastes were 
so closely allied, that what the one proposed the 
other was sure to agree to. 

Among the subjects which engaged them during 
the latter part of their journey was the question 
where they should lodge on their arrival in the cap- 
ital. Bodry knew nothing of Paris, and therefore 
made no objection to the Quartier Latin when it 
was proposed by Blaireau; so they went to the 
Ecu d’Argent, in the Rue des Carmes—an auberge 
which the latter had heard his father praise, when 
slightly in his cups, as being the only place in Paris 
for drinking Vin de Beaune. It was not a fash- 
ionabie part of the town, but the college was near 
and the residence of Monsieur Gombert not remote. 

Notwithstanding this proximity, it seemed that 
neither love nor law was meant to be the first con- 
sideration with Messieurs Bodry and Blaireau. To- 
gether, they saw the Marionettes on the Boulevard 
du Temple ; together they went to dance at the 
gardens of the Colisée; together they dined at the 
Moulin de Janelle, the most celebrated of all the 
extra-mural taverns of Paris ; together, they went 
every where, in short, except to the College of Law 
and the Church of Saint Merri. 

One evening, when they were saering bem, 
accident led them through the Rue Saint in, 
and a qualm of conscience came over Bodry when 
he remembered that he had been already three 
weeks in the capital without delivering his letter 
of introduction or making any inquiries after Mon- 
sieur Gombert and Mademoiselle Madeleine. A 
qualm of conscience sometimes arises from a phys- 
ical cause. Henri Bodry was a little out of sorts, 
and proposed—like a certain gentleman when he 
fell sick—to do something extraordinary by way 
of amendment. When he reached the Ecu d’Ar- 
gent, however, he felt so much worse that he went 
directly to bed; in the course of the night he was 
seized with a violent fever, and, though it in some 
degree abated on the following morning, he re- 
mained very ill. Nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness and attention of Henri Blaireau. He sat by 
his friend’s bedside all night, ministered to all his 
wants, soothed him by his care and encouraged him 
by his conversation. 

Bodry’s discourse turned chiefly on what was 
uppermost in his mind at the moment of his seiz- 
ure ; and his desire to make the long-neglected vis- 
it was increased by a letter which arrived from 
Lyons, asking him many questions respecting the 
silk-merchant’s family. But it was in vain he 
strove to rise; the fever still held him in thrall ; 
yet, in the perversity of his malady, he persisted 
in declaring that the visit must immediately be 
paid. Henri Blaireau urged that Monsieur Gom- 
bert was not aware of his being in Paris, with va- 
rious other arguments, and concluded by saying, 
that if his friend desired it, he would go to the Rue 
Saint Martin and explain the circumstances of the 
case, 

This last suggestion operated singularly on the 
mind of the feverish invalid. Yes! Blaireau 
should go as he proposed; but he must not say a 
word about his illness; he must present himself 
as the real Bodry—keep Blaireau entirely out of 
sight—and by-and-by, when he was able to appear 
in person, they might make merry over the joke 
and laugh it entirely away. Blaireau combated 
this proposition at first; but, finding that his ob- 
jections only increased his friend’s nervous irrita- 
bility, he consented. 

His task was not a difficult one, for Monsieur 
Gombert knew very little of his correspondent’s 
domestic affairs, and nothing personally of his fu- 
ture son-in-law. The worthy silk-merchant em- 
braced his visitor with all the effusion which the 
approaching connection seemed to warrant, and 
met with a demonstration no less cordial. It was 
in Monsieur Gombert’s counting-house that the 
greeting took place, but, the greeting over, the 
scene was changed to an inner apartment, where 
Madeleine with her bonne, who had nursed her 
from her cradle, was occupied with her embroid- 
ery. A feeling almost akin to envy was Blaireau’s 
first sensation on seeing the beautiful girl to whom 
Bodry was betrothed, but it lasted only a moment, 
being quickly superseded by the pleasure he ex- 
perienced in looking at and conversing with her. 
At the end of a couple of hours he found himself 
head over ears in love. On the other hand, the 
impression which he appeared-to have made on 
Monsieur Gombert and his daughter, and on the 
old nurse, who had a voice in every thing, was all 
he could have desired, provided, always, that he 
had been Henri Bodry, and not his temporary sub- 
stitute. 

Unwillingly, at last, he rose to take his depart- 
ure, and lingered as he pressed the hand of Made- 
leine Gombert, which was not, he fancied, too sud- 
denly withdrawn; neither did the expression of 
her countenance convey the idea that he would not 
be welcome when he renewed his visit. All this 
was consistent enough with the relation in which 
Henri Bodry stood toward the family Gombert ; 
but, somehow or other, Blaireau could not divest 
himself of the notion—which ninety-nine French- 
men out of a hundred would have entertained— 
that no small share of the reception accorded to 
him was a tribute to his own personal qualities. 

On his return to the Rue des Carmes he found 
Henri Bodry much worse. A physician was sent 
for; Blaireau was unremitting in his attention, 


but the fever increased alarmingly, and as evening 





drew on he began to fear for his friend’s life. At 
Bodry’s request Blaireau related to him all the 
particulars of the interview in the Rue Saint Mar- 
tin, and the subject still engrossed the mind of the 
sick young man, to the exclusion of every other, 
Even when conscious of his own danger he still 
continued the theme. 

**T have often been ill,” he said, “‘ but never felt 
before as I feel now. Should I die, Henri Blaireau, 
promise me here, that you will still be Henri Bod- 
ry. Think what a desolation it would be to Mon- 
sieur Gombert and Madeleine to be told of my 
death! Marry her, for my sake ; then I shall feel 
that I have done my duty in givirg her the hus- 
band she expected. No, no, I am not light-head- 
ed, I know very well what I say. Unless you 
promise this I can not die content.” 

Blairean felt convinced that his friend’s mind 
was wandering, but, to keep him quiet, he again 
promised all that was required. For half an hour 
Bodry remained silent, and his anxious attendant 
believed he slept ; but suddenly he rose up in bed, 
and a distressing change was apparent ; his breath- 
ing came short and thick, his voice was faint and 
low, the hand of death was evidently upon him. 
G Blaireau’s arm convulsively, as if striv- 
ing to draw him closer, he feebly whispered the 
word ‘“* Remember !’’ and then fell back dead, 

II. 

Ir was ten o’clock at night, and Monsieur Gom- 
bert was alone in his counting-house. Every thing 
was silent in the apartment but the ticking of one 
of those large clocks — white-faced, blue-figured, 
and highly bedizened with gilding—which we call 
of the age of Louis Quatorze, though they belong 
to the time of his great-grandson. That clock had 
just struck ten, and the last stroke had hardly 
ceased to vibrate when Monsieur Gombert, who 
happened to raise his head, became aware of some 
one who was standing near the door. He had not 
heard any body enter, perhaps because he had been 
absorbed in his accounts, and his astonishment— 
not unmixed with fear, for he was of a nervous and 
timid nature—was very great. 

“Who is there?”” he asked, with hesitation. 
“Ts that—you—Jacques ?”” 

Jacques was Monsieur Gombert’s confidential 
clerk; but no Jacques replied, and the silk-mer- 
chant remained speechless, with his eyes still fixed 
on the figure, which now slowly advanced a few 
steps, and, as it seemed to him, without noise. 
As the figure drew nearer, though the light from 
his solitary candle was very dim, Monsieur Gom- 
bert perceived a pale, hollow face, which wore an 
expression of great anxiety; the eyes were wide 
open and glittered exceedingly, and a quantity of 
dark hair streamed wildly. Monsieur Gombert 
gasped for utterance, but it was denied him. The 
appearance came nearer still, and then Monsieur 
Gombert imagined—but doubted, notwithstanding 
that recognized features he had lately seen. 
This supposition gave him a glimmer of courage. 

“‘My friend,” he said, ‘“‘what brings you here 
at this hour ?” 

‘* Death!” answered the figure, in a deep, sepul- 
chral yoice. 

“‘How! Death! Hasany misfortune arrived ?” 

‘The greatest that can happen to man. Henri 
Bodry died an hour ago. I come to invite you to 
his funeral.” 

“You! you! But you are Henri Bodry!” 

“*T was—this morning.” 

“Ah! Mon Dieu!” e imed the merchant, and 
fell senseless from his stool, 

Ac his outcry and the noise he made in falling, 
Madeleine and old Petronille, the bonne, who were 
at work in the next room, rushed into the count- 
ing-house. They supposed Monsieur Gombert was 
in a fit, and hastily applied such remedies as they 
could devise. After a few minutes the silk mer- 
chant opened his eyes. 

“Where is he?” he said, looking round with 
horror. 

“Who, Sir?” asked Madeleine. “ What do you 
mean ?” 

‘“Who?” he repeated, slowly, again looking round 
him. ‘Who? Henri Bodry. He was here this 
moment.” 

“Impossible, Sir!” said Petronille. “You were 
alone when we came, which we did on the instant 
you called out. There was not the shadow of a 
person in the room.” 

“The shadow!” returned Monsieur Gombert. 
“Ah! that isit. The shadow. It was no living 
being.” 

“I beseech you, my father,” said Madeleine, 
“to tell us what is the matter. You look ill and 
frightened.” 

“* [have reason to be so,” replied Monsieur Gom- 
bert. ‘I have seen a spirit.” 

He then, as collectedly,as he could, related what 
had occurred. : 

“This is a fancy,” said Madeleine. Monsieur 
Gombert shook his head. 

“ A dream,” observed Petronille. ‘ You supped 
well on that famous goose of Alencon—you had 
more than one glass of Burgundy in honor of Mon- 
sieur Bodry”—the silk merchant shivered—‘‘ over 
your books after supper; a wrong time; you be- 
came sleepy ; an indigestion arrived—there !"’ 

Ingenious reasoning, but not satisfactory to Mon- 
sieur Gombert. 

“*T saw him,” he persisted, ‘‘as distinctly as I 
see either of you. It was the face of a dead man. 
He invited me to his funeral.” 

These words, and the earnestness with which 
Monsieur Gombert spoke, infected Madeleine and 
Petronille with some of his own fear. They also 
looked timidly about them, dreading to behold 
some hideous apparition. 

Mademoiselle Gombert was the first to regain 
her presence of mind. 

i “Let somebody be sent at once to ask news of 
im.” 

This suggestion was immediately adopted. 
Jacques, the confidential clerk, who lived in the 
house with the rest, was thought the most proper 
person to employ, and, without being made aware 
of the motive which had Jed to his errand, was di- 
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rected to ask if Monsieur ITenri Bodry would come 
and see Monsieur Gombert directly, In less than 
half an hour he returned, with a countenance much 
discomposed. 

“Sir,” said he to Monsieur Gombert, “I bring 
you very sad tidings. The young gentleman who 
came here only this morning so full of life and 
spirits died about an hour ago !” 

Madeleine Gombert was thunderstruck. She 
could scarcely believe her ears. But it was more 
than astonishment. There was a pang at her heart. 
That fine, handsome young man, who had so much 
interested her! ‘ 

Monsieur Gombert felt very ill, and went at once 
to bed. Old Petronille and his daughter kept watch 
beside him with as many candles burning as there 
were candlesticks in the house to hold them; and, 
further to scare awar all evil spirits, Madeleine 
read aloud the Office ces Morts, Monsieur Gombert 
joining fervently at the end of every psalm with 
the anthem, ‘‘ Heu mihi!” 

So much affected, indeed, was the honest silk- 
merchant by the sudden death of his correspond- 
ent’s son that he did not get the better of the shock 
for several days. To attend Henri Bodry’s funer- 
al was entirely out of the question ; and the knowl- 
edge that it had taken place while he was confined 
to his room materially contributed to his recovery. 

“Once fairly under ground,” thought Monsieur 
Gombert, ‘he is not so likely to pay me another 
visit, unless—unless—” and this doubt harassed 
him sorely—“ unless he is vexed at my not having 
complied with his wishes.” 

As for Madeleine, poor girl, she talked over the 
sad event with old Petronille. It was the only 
consolation she could find for the loss of her lover. 
She also sought comfort in devotion, and, instead 
of going now and then when the day was fine, went 
regularly, morning and evening, to mass in the 
church of St. Merri. 


III. 

In the mean while Henri Blaireau had paid the 
last offices to-his friend in the Cemetery of the In- 
nocents—at that time the place of burial for half 
the people of Paris—and had written an account 
of his untimely death to the elder Bodry at Lyons, 
informing him that all his son’s effects were under 
seal. These pious duties performed, he directed 
his thoughts to what concerned himself. But he 
found the study of the law much more distasteful 
to him now than it had even been before. In vain 
he pored over Pandects and delved into Digests ; 
nothing came of it ; one object always kept floating 
between his eyes and the page, which neutralized 
all his toil; and that object was the smiling face 
of Madeleine Gombert. 

“Tlow unfortunate,” he constantly reflected, 
‘‘ that I should have presented myself in the name 
of another man! She had never seen Henri Bodry 
—not even friendship subsisted between them; 
her regret, if she feels any, must all be on my ac- 
count, and I—unhappy wretch that I am !—I have 
made myself my own rival! If Monsieur Gom- 
bert had accepted the invitation to the funeral, I[ 
could then have explained my poor friend’s caprice, 
but to attempt to do so now would expose me to I 
know not what odious accusations.” 

This hourly Jeremiad made him, of course, much 
less of a lawyer and much more of a lover than 
ever, and it always ended in his throwing aside his 
books and wandering forth to the Rue Saint Mar- 
tin. 

One rainy evening, weary of pacing up and 
down the dark, damp street without any reward, 
he stood up for shelter in the porch of Saint Merri. 
The vesper service was going on, and, thinking 
the inside of the church more comfortable than the 
out, Henri Blaireau pushed open the little baize 
door and entered. The interior was nearly as ob- 
scure as the street he had left, for Saint Merri is 
a large church, and was very dimly lighted. The 
congregation, as thin as it generally is at vespers 
on a raw, foggy, wet winter’s evening, seemed to 
consist of only a few old women, and Henri roamed 
undisturbed through the aisles, thinking, as usual, 
of Madeleine Gombert. He had twice crossed fhe 
small lateral chapel which stands on the south 
side of the building, without noticing that any 
one was there; but the third time he passed, his 
attention was attracted by a female figure kneel- 
ing before an altar dedicated tothe Virgin. Some- 
thing besides curiosity prompted him to stop and 
gaze. 
placing himself discreetly behind a massive pillar, 
the better to obtain a view of her face. For some 
time she remained absorbed in prayer. At length 
she raised her head, and the lamp above the image 
of Our Lady shedding its rays full on the worship- 
er, revealed to him the features of Madeleine 
Gombert. He uttered an exclamation of surprise, 
at which Madeleine looked round in the direction 
from whence the sound proceeded ; but she soon 
withdrew them, unable, apparently, to penetrate 
the gloom. Once more she prayed, and Henri felt 
an almost irresistible longing to cast himself on 
his knees before the same altar and pray there, 
too. But the fear of disturbing her made him 
pause, and while he hesitated she rose. She did 
not perceive that she was not alone in the chapel, 
and came up to the spot where he stood. He put 
out his hand and caught her by the sleeve. She 
turned quickly, and, lighted by the altar lamp, be- 
held, close to her, the countenance of the man for 
the repose of whose soul she had just been praying. 
The sight was enough to startle the strongest 
nerves. ‘‘ Heaven! Monsieur Henri!” she cried. 
‘Save me, Mother of Grace!” and as fast as her 
feet could carry. her she rushed to the chancel 
door. 

To run after her wag Ienri Blaireau’s first im- 
pulse, but he had not gone three yards before he 
tripped over an old woman who was fast asleep 
(at her prayers) in the aisle, and came down on the 
pavement with acrash. In the midst of a furious 
scolding, Blairean picked himself up as well as he 
could, and then, remembering for the first time 
what was due to the proprieties of a church, de- 
sisted from further pursuit. To quiet the old wo- 
man, whose occupation (besides praying) was the 
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letting of rush-bottomed chairs to the pious, he 
gave her all the sous he had in his pocket, and 
then stole away on tip-toe, thinking himself lucky 
in not having drawn on his head the fulmination 
of the officiating priest. Once outside, he quick- 
ened his steps; but all his haste was vain: he 
only arrived within sight of Monsieur Gombert's 
door to see the skirt of Madeleine's garment dis- 
appear as the portal was closed. 

Could he not find a lodging in the Rue St. Mar- 
tin—could he not find a lodging in the very house 
where Monsieur Gombert dwelt ? 

He resolved to return next day and see about it. 
Fortune might be more propitious the next time 
he encountered the beautiful Madeleine; at all 
events, he would enjoy the melancholy pleasure— 
this is the way a lover always puts it—of seeing 
the object of his affections, even if he were himself 
unseen. 

Mademoiselle Gombert said nothing to her father 
about her fright in the church of St. Merri, but she 
made a confidante of Petronille. The old bonne 
crossed herself on hearing the fearful tale, and ask- 
ed a great many questions. In what form did the 
apparition present itself—did it wear a shroud— 
was it very pale—did it speak—had it a smell of 
sulphur? All that Madeleine could say in reply 
was, that the spirit appeared to her to be dressed in 
the usual male costume, and looked exactly like 
Monsieur Henri Bodry. 

IV. 

Tue next morning, in order the better to execute 
his project unobserved, Henri Blaireau set off to 
the Rue de la Grande Friperie, where he bought at 
one of the numerous second-hand shops in that use- 
ful quarter, a three-cornered military hat and a 
long, gray dragoon-cloak, which last, though it 
had seen at least twenty years’ service, was de- 
clared by the conscientious merchant who sold it 
to be better than new. Wrapping himself closely 
in his dragoon’s costume, he then proceeded te the 
Rue Saint Martin, and carefully reconnoitred Mon- 
sieur Gombert’s house once more. Daylight en- 
abled him to discover what had been hidden by the 
darkness of night, the very thing he desired: on 
one of the door-posts of the open gateway was an 
écriteau announcing that a garni, or furnished room, 
was to be let, application to be made to the conci- 
erge. It was not on the ground floor, for these 
were the silk merchant’s warerooms; neither was 
it on the first floor (the house had no entresol), for 
there were located Monsieur Gombert and his fam- 
ily ; neither was it on the third floor—but without 
stopping at every landing-place, let us climb at 
once to the top of the stair-case, open the door of a 
chamber, familiarly termed a mansard or garret, 
and there we have the joliappartement, bien meublé, 
as the concierge poetically described it. What 
furnished it well, consisted of a truckle bed with- 
out hangings, two rickety chairs, and a still more 
rickety table; what made it handsome was, per- 
haps, the flooring of red tiles which, in spite of their 
color, did not make the room look warm. It was, 
in short, a wretched hole, and Henri Blaireau 
shivered as he cast his eyes round it, but then he 
was under the same roof with the maid he loved, 
and that reconciled him, of course, to its wretched- 
ness. He returned to the Ecu d’Argent, settled 
his account, and loading an Auvergnat with his 
own and his deceased friend’s trunks—a weight 
which the strongest mule might well have refused 
to carry—finally installed himself in his delectable 
abode. 

But there was one obstacle to complete conceal- 
ment which no precaution could overcome. If 
there be any particular spot on the face of the globe 
where gossip holds its head-quarters, it is in a Paris 
porter’s lodge, and this was equally the fact in the 
reign of Louis the Fifteenth as it is in the reign of 
Napoleon the Third. The occupants of the lodge 
at Monsieur Gombert’s were Pierre and Phrosine, 
an elderly couple, whose surname was Le Pocheux : 
the former had been for many years a soldier, the 
latter every thing in the menial line, and their 
marriage had been as much an affaire de conve- 
nance as if his father had called himself De Rohan 
and hers De Montmorency. Gossip was the staple 
of their inteflectual existence, and though there 
did not appear to be much food for it in so simple a 
circumstance as the hiring of a garret at ten livres 
a quarter, yet the military externals of the new 
lodger had fixed the attention of Monsieur Pierre, 
whose scrutiny inclined him to think that the dress 
and its wearer did not altogether correspond : so 
much baggage, too, was incompatible with the con- 
dition of a person who took up his lodging under 
the eaves; and, finally, Madame Phrosine had 
taken particular notice of very white hands, very 
bright eyes, and a very handsome face, as far as 
the cocked hat and the cape of the cloak allowed 
them to be visible. 

The greatest ally of Monsieur and Madame le 
Pocheux was, naturally, Madame Petronille (they 
never failed to salute each other with the prefix 
which I have adopted), and to her they imparted 
the news of the stranger’s arrival, accompanied by 
their own enlightened commentaries. Gossip is 
the mother of a great many children, and her eld- 
est-born is Curiosity. The old bonne became curi- 
ous about the mysterious dragoon, and it was not 
long before her curiosity was shared by Mademoi- 
selle Gombert. To have a peep at him, on the 
first opportunity, was Petronille’s expressed inten- 
tion. 

For the first hour or two after he was established 
in his new quarters, Henri Blaireau found occupa- 
tion enough in trying to make it look more habit- 
able; but when this process was at an end, and he 
found that, stretch his neck as he might from his 
solitary window (which only overlooked a court- 
yard), he could see nothing of the apartment in 
which Mademoiselle Gombert resided, he began to 
get very impatient of confinement, and yearned to 
approach her more nearly. But to leave his room 
in broad daylight would be to court unnecessary 
observation, so he waited till it was dusk before he 
issued from his den. Then, wearing the attire on 
which he counted for disguise, in the event of his 
meeting Monsieur Gombert, he slowly descended 
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the stair-case, lingering at every step as he drew 
near the first floor. He had arrived at the last 
turning when he observed some one standing in the 
door-way of Monsieur Gombert’s suite of rooms. 
There was just light enough for him to see that it 
was a woman; his heart at once told him who it 
was—and clearing the flight at a bound, he stood 
before her. She did not alter her position, but re- 
mained behind the shadow of the door. He was 
encouraged to speak, and after the ceremonious 
fashion of his time and nation, took off his hat as 
he did so; scarcely had he uttered a word, before 
a violent scream saluted him, the door was slammed 
in his face, and he heard the cry of “ Murder !” 
vociferated within, in the shrillest of female tones. 

Ile rushed down stairs; and, the porte cochére 
being not yet closed, reached the street without 
detention. 

Petronille—for she it was who had been lying in 
ambush—continued to exercise her lungs, as she 
floundered on the parquet, without daring to lift 
her head, until she brought round her the whole of 
Monsieur Gombert’s household, with the exception 
of Madeleine, who, more piously disposed than 
ever, had gone again to vesper service, in the 
church of Saint Merri. 

‘‘ But what is the matter, my poor Petronille ?” 
said Monsieur Gombert, as they raised the old wo- 
man, and conducted her into an inner room. 

“Oh, Sir! Sir!” replied she, with hysterical 
effort ; “I have seen him—I—myself!” 5 

** Seen whom, Petronille?” asked the silk-mer- 
chant, tremulously. 

‘*Fresh from the grave, in his winding-sheet— 
with eyes like burning charcoal !” 

Monsieur Gombert groaned instinctively, and 
did not repeat his question; Jacques, the clerk, 
Marie, the cook, and Felicité, the fille-de-chambre, 
were, however, clamorous to hear all. 

‘** But tell us, Petronille, for the love of Heav- 
en!” 

“One, two, three—as slowly as the clock 
strikes, I heard him descending the stair-case, just 
as I was holding the door in my hand, after let- 
ting out Mademoiselle, when she went to vespers. 
How can I tell why I waited to see who might be 
coming? These things are fate! Suddenly, be- 
fore I knew what had happened, he stood within 
a yard of me. I might have touchedhim. Then 
I saw his face! The face of the young gentleman 
from Lyons, who died last week at the Ecu d’Ar- 
gent, in the Rue des Carmes. The face of Mon- 
sieur Bodry !” 

Monsieur Gombert dropped into a chair, unable 
to utter a word; consternation was depicted on ev- 
ery countenance ; and a Joud knocking was heard 
at the outer door. 

Every body (Monsieur Gombert only excepted) 
screamed again; and Pierre, the concierge, came 
in, amazed, removing from his head a little skull- 
cap, made of carpet. 

‘“* Monsieur Pierre,” shricked Petronille, ‘‘ I have 
seen a ghost !” 

**Bah!” replied Pierre, “I've seen five thou- 
sand. A ghost and a dead man are much the 
same thing, I imagine. When one sleeps on the 
field of battle, one sees plenty of ghosts.” 

** Ah, but they don’t walk, Pierre, those dead 
people,” replied Petronille. 

““Very odd, if they did,” said Pierre, “ when 
their legs are shot away.” 

The obstinacy of the old soldier did more to re- 
cover Petronille than even his corporeal presence, 
and with as much emphasis, but more circum- 
stance, she repeated her adventure. Still Pierre 
shook his head. . 

** But Monsieur Gombert,” continued the bonne, 
‘*has been visited by the same ghost. It is the 
ghost of a young man! Te came to him an hour 
after his death. And what will you say, when I 
tell you—my duty now compels me to reveal it 
—that Mademoiselle Gombert, in her turn, has 
seen the spirit? No later than yesterday evening 
it appeared to her in the church of Saint Merri. 
On that account, she has gone again to-night, to 
consult Monsieur le Curé.” 

‘*What is that you say ?” cried Monsieur Gom- 
bert. ‘*Oh, my good friend Pierre, run to the 
church and bid her return instantly! Also ask 
Monsieur le Curé to come as soon as the service 
is over.” 

The concierge no longer presumed openly to 
deny what was affirmed on so much higher author- 
ity, but he obeyed Monsieur Gombert’s orders, and 
set off at once. 

Vv. 

Wuew Henri Blaireau got into the street he was 
at a loss what todo next. One set of inclinations 
prompted him to go and get some dinner; another 
set of inclinations, loftier, nobler, altogether more 
becoming a lover—led him to follow the route 
which Mademoiselle Gombert had just taken. 

Accordingly, he also bent his footsteps to the 
church of Saint Merri. Arrived there, he made no 
pause in the porch, lingered not an instant in the 
nave, took no heed of priests or old women, but 
plunging into the south aisle, steered his way soft- 
ly through the labyrinth of piled-up chairs, till he 
came to the chapel of the Virgin. What was his 
delight, as he cautiously peeped from behind the 
pillar where he had stood the evening before, when, 
in the same attitude and in front of the same altar, 
he beheld Mademoiselle Gombert! 

Experience had taught him wisdom. His un- 
lucky features, he resolved, should not get him 
into a scrape again. He advanced, therefore, at a 
quick step, covered his face with both hands, took 
advantage of a devotees privilege by plumping 
himself on his knees beside Madeleine, and bend- 
ing down his head, began to pray with great 
fervor. 

Though such an association in worship was not 
so uncommon as to be remarkable, Mademoiselle 
Gombert felt a little uncomfortable at the close 
proximity of the stranger. 

“ Beata mater,” murmured the new supplicant, 
“et intacta virgo, gloriosa regina mundi, inter- 
cede pro nobis ad—” He paused for a tor 








two, and then turning toward Mademoiselle Gom- 





bert, substitute’ for the right word, “ Magdale- 
nam ;" and, before she could recover from her as- 
tonishment, he added : 

“ Forgive me, Mademoiselle; but in me you be- 
hold the person who, last night, unhappily caused 
you trouble.” 

Madeleine rose hastily to her feet, and moved 
from the chapel; but she was overtaken by Henri 
Blaireau before she had gone many steps. 

**Can it be?” she said, faintly. ‘ Do the dead 
return to this world ?” 

‘Not the dead,” said Henri, seizing her hand; 
“not the dead, but the living.” 

Madeleine's senses could not resist the fact of a 
human hand being clasped in hers, a hand warm 
as herown. The voice, too, that breathed in her 
ear had no sepulchral tone. 

“If not the dead, who and what are you? The 
face I saw was that of Henri Bodry.” 

** Mademoiselle, forgive a deception which was 
not premeditated—nay, was almost involuntary. 
Henri Bodry is, indeed, no more; but I am not 
Henri Bodry, Oh, you will pardon me, Mademoi- 
selle Gombert, when you have heard my story.” 

There was something so persuasive in his man- 
ner, that Madeleine was induced to listen, He 
was not a good common-lawyer, but he was an ex- 
cellent special pleader. Is it necessary, then, to 
add that his suit was not unprosperous ? 

“ There is,” said a rough but cheery sort of voice 
behind them—the voice of Pierre the old concierge, 
carpet-cap in hand, and on the broad grin—‘'I 
don’t know what to do at home, ma'msell’, Ma- 
dame Petronille has been in fits, and every body is 
distracted at having seen a ghost. I’m afraid,” he 
added, turning to Henri, “ I'm afraid it was yours, 
Monsieur.” 

The stir at Monsieur Gombert’s house had scarce- 
ly subsided when Madeleine entered. 

‘“* Father!” she cried, running into his arms, “I 
grieve for your distress—for poor Petronille’s—but 
there is one behind me (do not be alarmed at a 
mere personal resemblance) who can explain all.” 

About a quarter of an hour afterward the curé 
of Saint Merri was announced. 

Monsieur Gombert went with a smiling air to 
meet him. 

**T don’t know,” he said, “ what you will think 
of my dilemma. I sent for your spiritual aid; 
but instead of an exorcism, I think I will, upon the 
whole, ask you to have the kindness to bestow a 
blessing !” 





ALONE. 


Patient and faithful, and tender and true, 
Praying, and thinking, and working for you— 
Bearing all-silently sorrow for years— 
Hopefully striving to conquer my fears; 
Say, did my patience, my tenderness, truth, 
Merit not more than the blight of my youth? 


Give me once more my wild energy back, 
Give me the hopes that illumined life's track ; 
Give me the faith that I wasted on you— 
Give me the love that I squandered thereto— 
You can not: too lightly you cast them aside, 
And for you and all cthers those feelings have died. 


Yet, though the hopes that I cherished are dead, 

Though the light from my spirit forever hath fled, 
Though ‘twas doubting in God whea I doubted in you— 
As my standard and type of the leal and the true; 

O'er the wreck of my life I would never repine, 

If the peace I have lost were but added to thine. 





Miscellany. 


a we 
UNCLE TOBY'S PHILOSOPHY. 

Tut mild benevolence of Uncle Toby’s philos- 
ophy can not be too often borne in mind. The 
world owes a great debt to Lawrence Sterne for 
these few simple sentences. ‘* Had I studied Sterne 
more and Voltaire less,” said the unhappy Aaron 
Burr, ‘1 might have been a better man.” 

“My Uncle Toby was a man patient of injuries ; 
not from want of courage, where just occasions pre- 
sented or called it forth. I know no man under 
whose arm I should sooner have taken shelter ; nor 
did this arise from any insensibility or obtuseness 
in his intellectual parts; he was of a peaceful, 
placid nature, no jarring element in it, all was mix- 
ed up so kindly within him: my Uncle Toby had 
scarcely a heart to retaliate upon a fly. ‘Go,’ 
says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
who had buzzed about his nose and tormented him 
cruelly all dinner-time, and which, after infinite 
attempts, he had caught at last as it flew by him; 
‘I'll not hurt thee,’ says my Uncle Toby, rising 
from his chair, and going across the room with the 
fly in his hand: ‘I'll not hurt a hair of thy head. 
Go,’ says he, lifting up the sash, and opening his 
hand as he spoke, to let it escape; ‘go, get thee 
gone; why should I hurt thee! This world surely 
is wide enough to hold both thee and me.’” 





NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Aw Englishman, it has been said, is never happy 
but when he is miserable ; a Scotchman is never 
at home but when he is abroad ; an Irishman never 
at peace but when he is at war. 

USEFULNESS OF INSECTS. 

IF insects speak to us neither by the voice nor 
by their physiognomy, by what do they appeal to 
us? By their energies. By the prodigious de- 
struction which they effect in the over-productive- 
ness of nature; by their colors, fires, and poisons, 
and by their arts. In all these manifestations, if 
properly understood, there js nothing but wisdom 
and beneficence. Even the persecution of domes- 
tic animals by flies constitutes their safety. With- 
out the stimulus given by these tiny persecutors, 
cattle would remain at times stupidly resigned, till, 
no longer capable of mov t, they would perish 
on the spot. Flies drive them to running waters, 
or to more salubrious places, Central Africa 
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the nam the migrations of whole herds. 
The tsetse, it is to be supposed, is sent by some such 
similar provision of nature. Even the terrible ant, 
when it invades a house and expels the inhabitants, 
does so for wise purposes. They destroy every liv- 
ing thing ; mice, toads, snakes, are all devoured— 
not an insect, nor even an insect’s egg is left. The 
house is thoroughly cleansed, and then the visitors 
leave it to its master, going on to another. The 
spiders of the Antilles are such good servants, and 
eo useful in the destruction of flies, that they are 
sold in the markets as birds are with us. 

Among the other auxiliaries of man are the 
dragon-fly, that kills its thousands of insects in a 
day ; the cicindele, which, with its two sabres for 
jaws, is immensely destructive of insect life; the 
carabi, a tribe of warriors armed to the teeth, real 
“‘ gardes champétres.” It is cruel to destroy these 
useful little creatures; they should, on the contra- 
ry, be respected. 

Of auxiliaries of another description we have 
worms, which digest, cleanse, and renew the soil. 
In a similar manner the necrophori are ever busy 
in removing putridity. Gardeners are often ex- 
asperated at the presence of insects in tubercules, 
as of the dahlia, when they are really there only to 
remove the dead or deceased parts. Nothing would 
be more advantageous to all who are interested in 
gardens than to know how to distinguish useful 
from hurtful insects. People would not then be 
daily committing violence to the harmonies of na- 
ture. 

Some insects are edible: a learned entomologist 
tells us that caterpillars have a taste of almonds 
and spiders of nuts. The Roman ladies used to eat 
the cossi, as the Eastern ladies still do the blaps, 
and the Portuguese of Brazil ants, ‘‘ at the moment 
when their wings raise them in the air like an as- 
piration of love.” - 

MANLINESS. ' 

Learn from the earliest days to insure your 
principle against the peril of ridicule. You can no 
more exercise your reason if you live in the con- 
stant dread of laughter than you can enjoy your 
life if you are in the constant terror of death. If 
you think it right to differ from the times, and to 
make a point of morals, do it ; however rustic, how- 
ever antiquated, however pedantic it may appear, 
do it—not for insolence, but seriously and grandly, 
as a man who wore a soul of his own in his bosom, 
and did not wait till it was breathed into him by 
the breath of fashion. 


NOT PRAYING ENOUGTI. 

Fetix NerF once made the following compari- 
son: ‘* When a pump is frequently used, but little 
pains are necessary to have water: the water pours 
out at the first stroke, because it is high. But if 
the pump has not been used for a long time, the 
water gets low; and when you want it, you must 
pump it along while, and the water comes only aft- 
er great efforts. It is so with prayer: if we are 
instant in prayer, every little circumstance awak- 
ens the disposition to pray, and desires and words 
are always ready. But if we neglect prayer, it is 
difficult for us to pray; for the water in the well 
gets low.” 

BRUSSELS LACE, 

Tn spinning of the fine thread used for lace- 
making in the Netherlands is an operation demand- 
ing so high a degree of minute care and vigilant at- 
tention that it is impossible that it can ever be taken 
from human hands by machinery. None but Bel- 
gian fingers are skilled in this art. The very finest 
sort of this thread is made in Brussels, in damp, 
underground cellars, for it is s0 extremely delicate 
that it is liable to break by contact with the dry 
air above ground; and it is obtained in good con- 
dition only when made and kept in a humid, sub- 
terraneous atmosphere. There are numbers of old 
Belgian thread-makers, who, like spiders, have 
passed the best part of their lives spinning in cel- 
lars. ‘This sort of occupation naturally has an in- 
jurious effect on the health; and therefore, to in- 
duce people to follow it, they are highly paid. 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 





CHAPTER IX. 
** Les extremes se touchent."’ 


Tue next day the gentlemen were dispersed 
out of doors—a large shooting party. Those 
who did not shoot, walked forth to inspect the 
racing stud or the model farm. The ladies had 
taken their walk ; some were in their own rooms, 
some in the reception rooms, at work, or read- 
ing, or listening to the piano—Honoria Carr Vi- 
pont again performing. Lady Montfort was ab- 
sent; Lady Selina kindly supplied the hostess’s 
place. Lady Selina was embroidering, with great 
skill and taste, a pair of slippers for her eldest 
boy, who was just entered at Oxford, having left 
Eton with a reputation of being the neatest dress- 
er, and not the worst cricketer, of that renown- 
ed educational institute. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that fine ladies are not sometimes very fond 
mothers and affectionate wives. Lady Selina, 
beyond her family circle, was trivial, nnsympa- 
thizing, cold-hearted, supercilious by tempera- 
ment, never kind but through policy, artificial 
as clock-work. But in her own home, to her 
husband, her children, Lady Selina was a very 

ood sort of woman. Devotedly attached to Carr 
ipont, exaggerating his talents, thinking him 
the first man in England, careful of his honor, 
zealous for his interests, soothing in his cares, 
tender in his ailments. To her girls prudent 
and watchful—to her boys indulgent and caress- 
ing. Minutely attentive to the education of the 
first, according to her high-bred ideas of educa- 
tion—and they really were “superior” girls, with 
much instruction and well-balanced minds. Less 
authoritative with the last, because boys being 
not under her immediate control, her sense of 
responsibility allowed her to display more fond- 





ness and less dignity in her intercourse with 
them than with young ladies who must learn 
from her example, as well as her precepts, the 
patrician decorum which becomes the smooth 
result of impulse restrained and emotion check- 
ed. Boys might make a noise in the world, girls 
should make none. Lady Selina, then, was work- 
ing the slippers for her absent son, her heart be- 
ing full of him at that moment. She was de- 
scribing his character, and expatiating on his 

romise to two or three attentive listeners, all 
interested, as being themselves of the Vipont 
brood, in the probable destiny of the heir to the 
Carr Viponts. 

“Tn short,” said Lady Selina, winding up, ‘‘as 
soon as Reginald is of age we shall get him into 
Parliament. Carr has always lamented that he 
himself was not broken into office early ; Regi- 
nald must be. Nothing so requisite for public 
men as early training—makes them practical, 
and not too sensitive to what those horrid news- 
paper men say. That was Pitt’s great advant- 
age. Reginald has ambition; he should have 
occupation to keep him out of mischief. It is 
an anxious thing for a mother, when a son is 
good-looking—such danger of his being spoiled 
by the women—yes, my dear, it is a small foot, 
very small—his father’s foot.” 

“Tf Lord Montfort should have no family,” 
said a somewhat distant and subaltern Vipont, 
whisperingly and hesitating, ‘does not the ti- 
tle—” 

‘‘No, my dear,” interrupted Lady Selina; 
“no, the title does not come to us. It is a mel- 
ancholy thought, but the marquisate, in that 
case, is extinct. No other heir-male from Gil- 
bert, the first Marquis. Carr says there is even 
likely to be some dispute about the earldom. 
The Barony, of course, is safe ; goes with the 
Irish estates, and most of the English-—and goes 
(don’t you know?)—to Sir James Vipont, the 
last person who ought to have it; the quietest, 
stupidest creature; not brought up to the sort 
of thing—a mere gentleman farmer on a small 
estate in Devonshire.” 

“ He is not here?” 

“No. Lord Montfort does not like him. 
Very natural. Nobody does like his heir, if not 
his own child, and some people don’t even like 
their own eldest sons! Shocking; but so it is. 
Montfort is the kindest, most tractable being 
that ever was, except where he takes a dislike. 
He dislikes two or three people very much.” 

“True; how he did dislike poor Mrs. Lynd- 
say !”’ said one of the listeners, smiling. 

‘*Mrs. Lyndsay, yes—dear Lady Montfort’s 
mother. I can’t say I pitied her, though I was 
sorry for Lady Montfort. How Mrs. Lyndsay 
ever took in Montfort for Caroline I can’t con- 
ceive! How she had the face to think of it! 
He, a mere youth at the time! Kept secret 
from all his family—even from his grandmother 
—the darkest transaction. I don’t wonder that 
he never forgave it.” 

First Listener. “ Caroline has beauty enough 
Sines 

Lapy Sera (interrupting). “ Beauty, of 
course—no one can deny that. But not at all 
suited to such a position; not brought up to the 
sort of thing. Poor Montfort! he should have 
married a different kind of woman altogether— 
a woman like his grandmother, the last Lady 
Montfort. Caroline does nothing for the House 
—nothing—has not even a child—most unfor- 
tunate affair.” 

Seconp Listener. ‘“‘ Mrs. Lyndsay was very 
poor, was not she? Caroline, I suppose, had no 
opportunity of forming those tastes and habits 
which are necessary for—for—” 

Lapy Seuina (helping the listener). ‘ For 
such a position and such a fortune. You are 
quite right, my dear. People brought up in one 
way can not accommodate themselves to anoth- 
er; and it is odd, but I have observed that peo- 
ple brought up poor can accommodate them- 
selves less to being very rich than people brought 
up rich to accommodate themselves to being 
very poor. As Carr says, in his pointed way, 

‘it is easier to stoop than to climb.’ Yes; Mrs. 
Lyndsay was, you know, a daughter of Seymour 
Vipont, who was for so many years in the Ad- 
ministration, with a fair income from his salary, 
and nothing out of it. She married one of the 
Scotch Lyndsays—good family, of course—with 
a very moderate property. She was left a wid- 
ow young, with an only child, Caroline. Came 
to town, with a small jointure. The late ae | 
Montfort was very kind toher. So were we 
—took her up—pretty woman—pretty manners 
—worldly—oh, very! I don’t like worldly 
ple. Well, but all of a sudden, a dreadful thing 

appened. The heir-at-law disputed the joint- 
ure, denied that Lyndsay had any right to make 
settlements on the Scotch property—very com- 
plicated business. But, luckily for her, Vi- 
pont Crooke’s daughter, her cousin and inti- 
mate friend, had married Darrell—the famous 
Darrell—who was then at the bar. It is very 
useful to have cousins married to clever people. 
He was interested in her case, took it up. I be- 
lieve it did not come on in the courts in which 
Darrell practiced. But he arranged all the ev- 
idence, inspected the briefs, spent a great deal 
of his own money in getting up the ype 
in fact, he gained her cause, though he cou 
not be her counsel. People did say that she 
was so grateful that after his wife’s death she 
had set her heart on becoming Mrs. Darrell the 
second. But Darrell was then quite wrapped up 
in politics—the last man to fall in love—and 
only looked bored when women fell in love with 
him, which a good many did. Grand-looking 
creature, my dear, and quite the rage for a year 
or two. However, Mrs. Lyndsay all of a sud- 
den went off to Paris, and there Montfort saw 
Caroline, and was caught. Mrs. Lyndsay, no 
doubt, calculated on living with her daughter, 
having the run of Montfort House in town and 
Montfort Court in the country. But Montfort 





is deeper than people think for. No, he never 
forgave her. She was never asked here—took 
it to heart, went to Rome, and died.” 

At this moment the door opened, and George 
Morley, now the Reverend George Morley, en- 
tered, just arrived to join his cousins. : 

Some knew him, some did not. Lady Selina, 
who made it a point to know all the cousins, 
rose graciously, put aside the slippers, and gave 
him two fingers. She was astonished to find 
him not nearly so shy as he used to be—won- 
derfully improved; at his ease, cheerful, ani- 
mated. The man now was in his right place, 
and following hope on the bent of inclination. 
Few men are shy when in their right places. 
He asked after Lady Montfort. She was in her 
own small sitting-room, writing letters—letters 
that Carr Vipont had entreated her to write— 
correspondence useful to the House of Vipont. 
Before long, however, a servant entered to say 
that Lady Montfort would be very happy to see 
Mr. Morley. George followed the servant into 
that unpretending sitting-room, with its simple 
chintzes and quiet book-shelves — room that 
would not haye been too fine for a cottage. 





CHAPTER X. 
‘0 it slow, there are critical 
i rt 8 ne eng is renewed, the 
face of the country is changed. 

How well she suited that simple room—her- 
self so simply dressed—her marvelous beauty 
so exquisitely subdued. She looked at home 
there, as if all of home that the house could 
give were there collected. 

She had finished and sealed the momentous 
letters, and had come, with a sense of relief, 
from the table at the farther end of the room, 
on which those letters, ceremonious and con- 
ventional, had been written—come to the win- 
dow, which, though mid-winter, was open, and 
the red-breast, with whom she had made friends, 
hopped boldly almost within reach, looking at 
her with bright eyes, and head curiously aslant. 
By the window a single chair and a small read- 
ing-desk, with the book lying open. The short 
day was not far from its close, but there was 
ample light still in the skies, and a serene if 
chilly stillness in the air without. 

Though expecting the relation she had just 
summoned to her presence, I fear she had half 
forgotten him. She was standing by the win- 
dow deep in reverie as he entered, so deep that 
she started when his voice struck her ear and 
he stood before her. She recovered herself 
quickly, however, and said with even more than 
her ordinary kindliness of tone and manner to- 
ward the scholar—“ I am so glad to see and con- 
gratulate you.” 

“And I so glad to receive your congratula- 
tions,” answered the scholar, in smooth, slow 
voice, without a stutter. 

‘‘But, George, how is this?” asked Lady 
Montfort. ‘Bring that chair, sit down here, 
and tell me all about it. You wrote me word 
you were cured, at least sufficiently to remove 
your noble scruples. You did not say how. 
Your uncle tells me by patient will and resolute 
practice.” 

“Under good guidance. But I am going to 
confide to you a secret, if you will promise to 
keep it.” 

‘Oh, you may trust me; I have no female 
friends.” 

The clergyman smiled, and spoke at once of 
the lessons he had received from the basket- 
maker. 

“T have his permission,” he said, in conclu- 
sion, “to confide the service he rendered me, 
the intimacy that has sprung up between us, 
but to you alone—not a word to your guests. 
When you have once seen him, you will under- 
stand why an eccentric man, who has known 
better days, would shrink from the impertinent 
curiosity of idle customers. Contented with 
his humble livelihood, he asks but liberty and 
repose.” 

“That I already comprehend,” said Lady 
Montfort, half sighing, half smiling. ‘‘But my 
curiosity shall not molest him, and when I visit 
the village, I will pass by his cottage.” 

“Nay, my dear Lady Montfort, that would be 
to refuse the favor I am about to ask, which is 
that you would come with me to that very cot- 

. It would so please him.” 

* Please him—why ?” 

**Because this poor man has a young female 
grandchild, and he is so anxious that you should 
see and be kind to her, and because, too, he 
seems most tenacious to remain in his present 
residence. The cottage, of course, belongs to 
Lord Montfort, and is let to him by the bailiff, 
and if you deign to feel interest in him, his 
tenure is safe.” 

Lady Montfort looked down, and colored. 
She thought, perhaps, how false a security her 
protection, and how slight an influence her in- 
terest would be, but she did not say so. George 
went on; and so eloquently and so wey 
did he describe both grandsire and grandchild, 
so skillfully did he intimate the mystery which 
hung over them, that Lady Montfort became 
much moved by his narrative, and willingly 
promised to accompany him across the park to 
the basket-maker’s cottage the first opportunity. 
But when one has sixty guests in one’s house, 
one has to wait for an opportunity to escape 
from them unremarked.- And the opportunity, 
in fact, did not come for many days—not till 
the party broke up—save one or two dowager 
she-cousins who “ gave no trouble,” and one or 
two bachelor he-cousins whom my lord retained 
to consummate the slaughter of pheasants, and 
play at billiards in the dreary intervals between 

sunset and dinner—dinner and bedtime. 

Then one cheerful frosty noon George Morley 
and his fair cousin walked boldly, en evidence, 
before the prying ghostly windows, across the 








broad gravel-walks—gained the secluded shrub- 
bery, the solitary deeps of parkland—skirted the 
wide sheet of water—and passing through a 
private wicket in the paling, suddenly came 
upon the patch of osier-ground and humble 
garden, which were backed by the basket-mak- 
er’s cottage. 

As they entered those lowly precincts a child’s 
laugh was borne to their ears—a child’s silvery, 
musical, mirthful laugh ; it was long since the 
great lady had heard a laugh like that—a happy 
child’s natural Jangh. She paused and listen- 
ed with a strange pleasure. “ Yes,’’ whispered 
George Morley, ‘‘stop—and hush! there they 
are ” 


Waife was seated on the stump of a tree, ma- 
terials for his handicraft lying beside, neglected. 
Sophy was standing before him—he, raising his 
finger as in reproof, and striving hard to frown. 
As the intruders listened, they overheard that 
he was striving to teach her the rudiments of 
French dialogue, and she was laughing merrily 
at her own blunders and at the solemn affecta- 
tion of the shocked schoolmaster. Lady Mont- 
fort noted with no unnatural surprise the purity 
of idiom and of accent with which this singular 
basket-maker was unconsciously displaying his 
perfect knowledge of a language which the best 
educated English gentleman of that generation, 
nay, even of this, rarely speaks with accuracy 
and elegance. But her attention was diverted 
immediately from the teacher to the face of the 
sweet pupil. Women have a quick appreciation 
of beauty in their own sex—and women, who 
are themselves beautiful, not the least. Irre- 
sistibly Lady Montfort felt attracted toward that 
innocent countenance, so lively in its mirth, and 

et so softly gay. Sir Isaac, who had hitherto 
ain perdu, watching the movements of a thrush 
amidst a holly-bush, now started up with a bark. 
Waife rose—Sophy turned half in flight. The 
visitors approached. 

Here, slowly, lingeringly, let fall the curtain. 
In the frank license of narrative, years will have 
rolled away ere the curtain rise again. Events 
that may influence a life often date from mo- 
ments the most serene, from things that appear 
as trivial and unnoticeable as the great lady’s 
visit to the basket-maker’s cottage. Which of 
those lives will that visit influence hereafter— 
the woman’s, the child’s, the vagrant’s? Whose ? 
Probably little that passes now would aid con- 
jecture, or be a visible link in the chain of des- 
tiny. A few desultory questions—a few guarded 
answers—a look or so, a musical syllable or two 
exchanged between the lady and the child—a 
basket bought, or a promise to call again. No- 
thing worth the telling. Be it then untold. 
View only the scene itself as the curtain drops 
reluctantly. The rustic cottage, its garden-door 
open, and open its old-fashioned lattice case- 
ments. You can see how neat and cleanly, how 
eloquent of healthful poverty, how remote from 
squalid penury, the whitewashed walls, the 
homely furniture within. Creepers lately trained 
around the door-way. Christmas holly, with - 
berries red against the window panes; the bee- 
hive yonder; a starling, too, outside the thresh- 
old, in its wicker cage. In the background 
(all the rest of the neighboring hamlet out of 
sight), the church-spire tapering away into the 
clear blue wintry sky. All has an air of re- 
pose—of safety. Close beside you is the Pres- 
ence of HomE—that ineffable, sheltering, loving 
Presence — which, amidst solitude, murmurs 
‘not solitary ;” a Presence unvouchsafed to the 
great lady in the palace she has left. And the 
lady herself? She is resting on the rnde gnarled 
root-stump from which the vagrant had risen ; 
she has drawn Sophy toward her; she has taken 
the child’s hand; she is speaking now — now 
listening ; and on her face kindness looks like 
happiness. Perhaps she is happy at that mo- 
ment. And Waife? he is turning aside his 
weather-beaten, mobile countenance, with his 
hanéanxiously trembling upon the young schol- 
ar’s arm. The scholar whispers, “Are you 
satisfied with me?” and Waife answers in a 
voice as low but more broken, “God reward 
you! Oh, joy!—if my pretty one has found at 
last a woman friend!” Poor vagabond, he has 
now a calm asylum—a fixed humble livelihood 
—more than that, he has just achieved an ob- 
ject fondly cherished. His past life—alas! 
what has he done with it? His actual life— 
broken fragment though it be—is at rest now. 
But still the everlasting question — mocking, 
terrible question—with its phrasing of farce and 
its enigmas of tragical sense—‘‘ WHAT WILL HE 
Do witH 1T?” Do with what? The all that 
remains to him—the all he holds!—the all 
which man himself, betwixt free-will and pre- 
decree is permitted to do. Ask not the vagrant 
alone—ask each of the four there assembled on 
that flying bridge called the Moment. Time 
before thee—what wilt thou do with it? Ask 
thyself !—ask the wisest! Out of effort to an- 
swer that question, what dream-schools have 
risen, never wholly to perish! The science of 
seers - ae — he Pur-Tor, or in the rock- 
caves 0 phi, gasped after and grasped at b 
horn-handed mc et to-day ny their ions 
and alleys. To the heart of the populace sink 
down the blurred relics of what once was the 
lore of the secretest sages—hieroglyphical tat- 
ters which the credulous vulgar attempt to in- 
terpret-—“ WHaT WILL HE DO wiTH IT?” Ask 
Merle and his Crystal! But the curtain de- 
scends! Yet a moment, there they are—age 
and childhood—poverty, wealth, station, vaga- 
bondage ; the preacher’s sacred learning and 
august ambition; fancies of dawning reason ; 
—hopes of intellect matured ;— memories of 
existence wrecked; household sorrows—untold 
regrets—elegy and epic in low, close, human 
sighs, to which Poetry never yet gave voice— 
all for the moment personified there before you 
—a glimpse for the guess—no more. Lower 
and lower falls the curtain! All is blank! 
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THE BURIAL OF THE QUEEN OF OUDE. 


We have had occasion to allude to the death of 
the Queen of Oude, which took place lately at 
Paris. We now give illustrations of the unusual 
ceremonies to which that event gave rise. 

Her Majesty was in ill health some time before 
she left England. Her recent vicissitudes of for- 
tune, and the anxiety which the recent mutiny in 
India must have caused, no doubt aggravated her 
disease. She was known to be in a dangerous 
condition; yet she refused to suvmit to the visits 
of European practitioners. When she went to 
Paris she was taken alarmingly ill ; still she would 
not allow physicians to be called in until her state 
became so serious that death was imminent. She 
then sent for Doctors Cabarrus and Roper. But 
as her son philosophically said, ‘‘ If her fate was 
written, science could avail nothing;’’ and the 
physicians, having done what they could to ease 
her last moments, left her to die tranquilly. 

As soon as she was dead the body was taken 
down to a room on a level with the court-yard of 
the house. (It should be remembered that most 
large houses in Paris are built on a very wide lot, 
and that the centre of the lot is left vacant; so 
that each house has a private court-yard of its 
own.) In a room looking out on this yard, the 
body of the Queen was laid on a bier. The women 
then proceeded toembalm her. This was the pro- 
cess: The body was placed on a table, and the 
women, one after the other, poured cold water over 
it from vases procured for the purpose. This cere- 
mony over and the body being carefully dried 
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THE LIGHT BURNING 


with towels, the face was painted, so as to hide 
the hideousness of death. A powerfully perfumed 
preparation was poured into the mouth, which was 
afterward sealed up with red wax and stamped 
with the Royal seal of Oude ; as also were the eyes, 
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BEFORE THE CORPSE. 


proceeded with. A priest and the chief mourners 
entered the room, now lighted with innumerable 
candles ; prayers were read, and passages from the 
Koran were chanted, while the chamber was filled 
with the choicest perfumes burning on every side. 





THE FEMALE 


nostrils, and ears. Perfumed ointments were then 
rubbed upon the body, which was afterward clothed 
in beautiful and rich garments. The embalming 
was now complete. The Queen was then placed 
on a bed, and the Mohammedan funeral rites were 





SCENE AT THE GRAVE IN THE 


MOURNERS. 


The funeral, which took place a few days atter 
the death, was delayed by a singular accident. 
According to the Mussulman rites a fire must be 
lighted “ over against” the corpse, and must be al- 
lowed to burn out before the corpse is removed, 














When the funeral pageant arrived at the house, this 
fire was still alight, and the cortége was obliged 
to wait several hours till it went out. Then each 
lady of the household spent some moments in soli- 
tary prayer by the side of the corpse. 

At length these preliminaries were completed, 
and the funeral procession commenced. It was 
grand and unusual even for Paris. The coffin was 
carried by eight of the chief members of the suite 
to the hearse, which was entirely covered with .sil- 
ver tissue, and drawn by eight white horses. The 
hearse was preceded by a carriage containing the 
priest, and was followed by the Prince Mirza Baha- 
door, leaning on the arms of General d’Orgoni and 
Captain Lynch ; behind them came about a dozen 
natives, members of the suite, also on foot, and 
then a line of ten mourning-coaches, containing 
various embassadors and men notable in science 
and literature. An immense crowd assembled in 
the Rue Lafitte to witness the procession ; and just 
as the body left the house a number of Indian 
women of extraordinary ugliness, but dressed in 
rich and picturesque costume, appeared on the 
balcony. 

When the procession reached the cemetery of 
the Pere la Chaise, where the body was to be 
buried, a white cloth was spread over the grave, 
and the people of the family of the late Queen gath- 
ered in circle round it. Her son and the priest sat 
down on the cloth, and proceeded to discuss in a 
set dialogue the virtues of the deceased. They 
were talking against time, and her Majesty was 
eulogized in the most garrulous manner; every 
virtue which she possessed, and every virtue which 
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she did not but might have possessed, was des- 
canted upon to the fullest extent and in the most 
elaborate manner. The Parisian by-standers, who 
did not understand a word of what was being said, 
got tired long before the talking was over, and 
went home in knots of twos and threes. 

At length sunset arrived, and the white cloth 
was removed and the body of her Majesty was 
duly committed tothe tomb. It is said that her 
son was 80 much overcome by the first news of her 
death that he very nearly did himself a mischief 
in the paroxysms of his grief. However this be, 
he bore himself very manfully during the public 
ceremony. His voice did not falter during the 
utterance of his eulogium upon his mother, and 
when the dread hour of sunset came, he saw the 
coffin lowered into the grave and the cold earth 
thrown upon it as apathetically as any French ba- 
daud. 

Perhaps the most curious circumstance of these 
obsequies relates to the inscription on the monu- 
ment over the grave. It states simply: 

‘*In memory of Malka Kackwar, Queen of the King- 
do.a of Oude, died Rue Lafitte, aged fifty-three years.” 

The lapidary artist suggested to the friends of 
the Queen who ordered the inscription of him that 
it was usual for the date and place of birth to be 
mentioned as well as the date and place of death. 
They referred the matter to the Prince; but nei- 
ther he nor any of his mother’s ladies could tell 
where the late Queen was born. She was a lady 
of fortune ; and like ladies of fortune in this coun- 
try, her birth and childhood were matters of im- 
penetrable mystery. 








THE CHAPEL CHORISTERS. 


“ Girorta rx Excetsis!” rang through the lit - 
tle chapel in a clear volume of sound that rose above 
the accompaniment of the organ, and was just 
shaded and softened by the flute-like tenor that ac- 
companied that single female voice. 

Many of the sunbrowned seamen who worshiped 
there knew the voice and the singer, and listened 
the more earnestly, because of her, to the chants 
and psalms, and the sermon that followed. It was 
‘“* English Bessie” who came among their wives and 
children on many a kindly errand, and had always 
a cheerful word for the sick and desponding. The 
men called her ‘‘a hearty lass,” and wished many 
a ‘blessing on her honest face.” Their wives, in 
Sunday dress, and proud of the stalwart arms on 
which they leaned, ‘‘thought it shame” that she 
had not chosen from among the rough and hardy 
wooers by whom she was surrounded. 

Prayer and chant were over, and the still ser- 
mon-time came, when Bessie’s duties were ended ; 
and she drew the crimson curtain aside to look and 
listen with the rest. The warm summer sun came 
quivering from the water through the lance-shaped 
windows, and lighted up the pale, grave face of the 
wergyman in his pulpit and the strangely gathered 
audience. 

Some were boatmen, or hands from coasting ves- 
tels, whose occupation allowed them leisure for 
home and its comforts. They were surrounded by 
their wives and little ones in all the smartness of 
their Sunday costume, relieved by scarfs or shawls 
of bright foreign weaving, the gift of some success- 
lul relative on a return voyage. The children sat 
tineasily on the high benches, and looked at the 
flies on the window, or studied the pictures in their 
prayer-books, as children will. These were the 
more regular attendants of the chapel. And there 
were men whose dress had no pretension to Sunday 
neatness, who scarcely knew one day of the week 
from another, except that the seventh was, in some 
sort, a day of rest even with the hardest captains 
under whom they sailed—-who were there they 
scarcely knew how or why, from idle whim or 
vague curiosity, to hear the music or ‘‘ what the 
parsdn would have to say,” gathered literally from 
the highways and by-ways, and compelled to 
come in. 

Heat and cold were alike to,them so long as they 
could lead in the ‘‘ common praise” and respond to 
the ‘‘common prayer” of those in whom they thus 
evinced untiring interest—to English Bessie, for the 
sake of the father and brother buried by one wave 
from the same wreck; and to the blind man at her 
side, whose white hands drew such noble music 
from the organ’s keys, while he sang the pure, clear 
tenor-of which we spoke. 

He sat with his face turned toward Bessie, as if 
his sightless eyes longed to know the features of 
this familiar friend, whom he had never yet seen. 
His long hair, thrown backward from a forehead 
that had never known exposure, touched the broad 
linen collar, turned over a simple ribbon, tied care- 
lessly about the throat. His dress was simple and 
far from new, but neat, so neat that you wondered 
to know a woman’s hand had not arranged it. Mu- 
sic was at once his passion and his livelihood. For 
the rest, he had no relatives and no dependence. 

It was a singular friendship that had grown up 
between these two, who met not elsewhere; and 
when the sermon was done, it was pleasant to sce 
the sisterly care with which she handed him his 
hat and staff, and led him down the narrow stairs, 
where he must have groped slowly but for her 
hand. 

“ Here is the sill, Richard,’’ she said, “ and here 
the door; and there is the rector waiting to speak 
with you.” 

But the quick ear of the blind man discovered 
another step, and, though he listened to the kindly 
words of the grave rector, he heard an invitation 
given and refused where Bessie stood at the door 
of the vestibule. 

“What did he want?” asked Richard, in the 
quick, excited manner peculiar to him, as his hand 
Was once more placed in that firm, reliant clasp, 
and she led him over the swaying plank to the 
shore. 

‘*Steady! There, now you are on the wharf,” 
Bessie said, as she might have soothed an excited 
child. “Who? What? Allen?” 


“Yes, Allen, I heard his voice when Mr. Storey 


was talking. When did the Bess come in? He 
has had a quick trip.’ 

“Not very; the usual time. There, now, you 
do not need my hand any longer.” 

“Why do you take it away, Bessie? There isa 
crossing yet, and those piles of lumber.” 

‘*Yes”—and she laughed pleasantly—‘‘ but you 
know them as well as Ido. You could lead me 
here.” 

‘““ T wish I could,” he answered below his breath, 
for the blindness was still a dark horror to him. 
** But Allen?” 

‘*He only asked about to-night, if I should go 
to chapel, and—” 

“Tf he could walk with you. When are you 
going to be married ?”’ he added, abruptly. 

But Bessie only pointed out a loose round stone 
in the crossing, as if she did not hear the question. 

‘* Mother's not so well to-day, and I can not go 
as far as usual,” she said, as they entered a nar- 
row, crooked street. ‘* How bright and pleasant 
it must look out at the asylum now, with all the 
roses in bloom !” 

**Yet, if one could see them.” 

“Richard, you are not thankful to-night for what 
you can enjoy,” said the young girl, earnestly. 
‘* You have a cheerful home and fresh sweet-scented 
air and cheerful society.” 

‘*Go on, Bessie. You mean ‘ while you are shut 
up in this close street with a sick mother, and your 
bread to gain by your needle.’ But then there is 
Allen !” and the gloomy tone came back again. 

** Let him be there,” Bessie answered, decidedly, 
pausing at her own door-stone. ‘Richard, you 
sang ‘ Benedic, anima mea’ this afternoon ; remem- 
ber it on your way home. I shall, so long as my 
mother has a shelter, and I have health and strength 
to work for her. Take care now, and look out for 
the carriages and the crossings. I shall have time 
for a practice hour on Wednesday evening. You 
may come to tea if you like.” 

The blind man’s staff rang upon the pavement as 
he went on his lonely way, not knowing that she 
stood upon the door-stone, and watched for his 
safety so long as he wasin sight. He did not know 
what should make him so restless and disturbed 
about this marriage. It was right and natural, 
and what he could have wished for Bessie. They 
would be finely paired —the high-spirited, ener- 
getic woman and her sailorlover. He so tall, and 
bronzed, and stalwart, as Bessie’s husband ought 
to be; frank and generous, as sailors ever are. 

Richard Langdon, the blind music-teacher, still 
lived at the asylum where he had studied his beau- 
tiful art, with the love and confidence of pupils and 
teachers. The rooms were of noble proportions, the 
grounds fragrant with sweet-scented shrubbery, 
and cool with the shadow of heavy foliage. Here he 
walked, that still Sabbath afternoon, and thought 
upon his aimless, joyless childhood, and what if he 
had had a sister like Bessie to cheer it. There were 
many hours when his mind preyed upon itself; it 
had always been so in the pauses of study, but 
never so much as now. 

So he wandered down the rose-walk, listening to 
the murmur of voices that rose from the play- 
ground beyond the garden, and envying the chil- 
dren their Sabbath rest and peace. But his mind 
would go back to Bessie and their first acquaint- 
ance, when she came to offer her fresh, strong, but 
untrained voice to assist him to lead in the chapel 
music. His nature was so gentle that her quick, 
stirring way was not pleasant to him at first: it 
was not his idea of womanliness. He liked her 
better when he found how much in earnest she was 
to improve this one talent, and how grateful for 
his instructions. Now when they were together 
he laid aside the timid uncertainty of step and 
manner trusting to her guidance. When she was 
married, all these pleasant walks and rehearsals 
must end, for she would have new duties and com- 
panionship and pleasures. No wonder he was rest- 
less and disturbed. 

The pale, gentle widow had a welcome for him 
when the appointed evening came ; and he sat down 
near her, in the open door, until Bessie should come 
in. He could feel the neatness of all around him, 
and heard the cat purring in the door-sill, and the 
kettle singing its pleasant evening song in the outer 
room. It was all so still and homelike to him— 
though he had never known a home but in his 
dreams; so different from the clatter of feet through 
the corridors of the asylum, the opening and shut- 
ting of doors, the hum of children conning their 
lessons, or the discordance of the tortured musical 
instruments under the hands of unskillful pupils. 
He wondered if the gay, boisterous sailor would 
appreciate this quiet rest, so dear to him, and 
Bessie’s invalid mother, with her delicate tastes 
and instincts. 

When tea was over and the household duties 
were ended for the day, though it was pleasant to 
hear Bessie go so easily about them, she came, for 
the first time, and sat down by him on the door- 
Stone, for the house was one of those low, old-fash- 
ioned tenements where you step from the street into 
the dwelling-room at once. The street was still 
» and deserted, save 1fow and then a solitary footstep 
echoed along the pavement, and died away in the 
shadows beyond. A massive, but long disused 
warehouse, built when this narrow street had its 
great commercial fame and influence, loomed oppo- 
site to them, the iron-bound doors and shutterless 
windows gleaming in the moonlight, an old, de- 
cayed, but to Bessie a pleasant neighbor. It was 
better to sit by her window and imagine the days 
of its ancient bustle and opulence, than to watch 
the bad management of some thriftless housekeep- 
er, or her neglected children quatreling on the 
pavement. To-night, it was especially pleasant to 
seé it so softly shadowed ; and she described it to 
the blind man as she would have drawn the picture 
of a friend. 

And yet she could not draw a portrait of herself 
that satisfied him. She always turned away with 
some jest upon her stout figure and heavy features, 
which displeased and annoyed him, for he never 
could make her any thing but beautiful in his 








“ T will ask her now,” thought Richard, ‘‘ before 
any one has a claim upon her;” and, with c uick 
impulse, he preferred a long-indulged, but uns; ok- 
en request, 

“If you will only let me touch your hair—your 
face, one instant, Bessie, as I do when I wish to 
know my friends and pupils better, I shall be more 
contented when you are Allen’s wife. You have 
been such a dear, true friend to me!” 

She took up both his hands, and, stooping, laid 
them on her bowed head. 

‘“As I thought,” he murmured rather than 
spoke ; and his hands shook and trembled, though 
she was so quiet beneath their touch. “Soft, 
wavy hair; it is brown, I know, brown, and silken 
asa child's. The broad, open forehead, that be- 
longs to you, Bessie. I know how your eyes look 
now, honest and fearless and very truthful; such 
long lashes, and your cheek so round and smooth! 
How could you tell me that you were not beauti- 
ful!” 

“ Because I am not,” she said, taking his hands 
again. ‘And feel how hardened my hands are, 
while yours are soft and white. It is an ugly con- 
trast, and so are our faces and characters and dis- 
positions,” she added, presently. 

‘‘T knew—but Allen is manly and hardy and 
cheerful. I was not always so gloomy, Bessie ; 
truly I was not. But I grew so restless and de- 
pendent and homesick—I can not describe it any 
other way—yet I never have had, and never shall 
have ahome such as other men win for themselves, 
who do not know how to prize it as I should.” 

“It is almost time for the rehearsal,” said 
Bessie, as if to lead him from this hopeless mood, 
‘‘ and mother has fallen asleep there upon her pil- 
lows. Come, let us go, Richard.” 

She drew his arm within hers as they rose, and 
they walked on toward the river, for the chapel 
was scarcely a stone’s-throw. He longed to say 
more, to tell her all that the touch of that bowed 
head had revealed to him, how passionately he 
loved her, how doubly hateful his blindness and 
dependence were to him for her sake, how doubly 
solitary his life would always be for having known 
her and for her care over him; but he struggled 
with this stormy mood bravely, for he knew he 
had no right to lay the burden of his misfortunes 
at any woman's feet, even if she were free to take 
it up and bear it onward for him. 

So they walked on in silence for a little time 
until they began to hear the soft plash of the in- 
coming tide against the wharves and the sides of 
the vessels lying at anchor. It recalled*the trim 
schooner Bess and her captain to his mind. 

‘“When are you to be married?” he asked, ab- 
ruptly. ‘Soon, I hope.” 

**Do you, Richard ?” 

“Yes, it is better to be soon;” and again the 
strong tide of feeling rushed to his lips. He 
pressed his teeth into them, so that he should say 
no more. 

“Well, then,” said Bessie, her voice trembling 
a little—he had never known this before—‘ I am 
going to make you a strange proposal, not strange, 
for it is right and best; mother thinks as I do. 
You are to be my husband, Richard, when I do 
marry, for you love me as Allen does not and can 
not, and you need me more than he, as I told him 
when he asked me to be his wife.” 

‘“‘T, Bessie! Poor and blind! I your husband!” 

He reeled as if a sudden blow had been struck, 
but she upheld him steadily. 

“Tf you do not wish it, Richard, it ends here. 
You know me well enough in these three years to 
know that I mean all I say, and that I had only 
to assure myself of your love before I allowed mine 
to be seen. You would never have asked this of 
me: but here Jam. I offer myself, my love, and 
care, and companionship to you, if you will take it. 
Richard, let me be home, and strength, and sight to 
you always.” 

It was well that they had reached the chapel, 
for the courage with which she had nerved herself 
was fast forsaking her. By the dim light she saw 
their rector bending over his books in the vestry, 
as was his wont when he expected them there. 
The blind man heard the advancing step and kindly 

welcome, as he came forward to the chancel, and 
the sound of other voices in the loft above them. 

‘Make it real; it is all a dream,” he said, and 
they knelt down together for their pastor's blessing, 
for he knew all that was in their hearts, and that 
henceforth the chant of thanksgiving would come 
from the innermost depths of Richard Langdon’s 
soul— 

‘“Who crowneth me with mercy and loving kind- 
ness.” 





THINGS WISE AND OTHERWISE. 


Bos Perens was too bashful to pop the question, but 
he sent a ring to Clara, with these lines: 

“ This ring that's inclosed will you pleaze to retain ? 
May it grace your dear hand when we next meet again ; 
I'm aware ‘tis a trifle, but still it will show 
What I tremble to ask, yet am dying to know. R. P.” 


Now Clara was somewhat witty, and she resolved to 
punish Bob's vanity. Accordingly, the next day she 
sent one of the servants with a dainty little note address- 
ed to Mr. Robert Peters, with the ring inclosed. Bob 
broke the seal, and read as follows: 

“If you mean by yaur trembling that you have obtained 

That awful disease, by the ‘ Faculty’ named 

The fever and ague, and sometimes the shakes, 

I advise you at once to get some quinine— 
Take a spoonful or so, and mix it with wine— 
Then swallow a dose ; it will cure all your aches." 








Two young men were examining a case of perfumery ; 
one remarked that *‘ Harrison of Philadelphia had real- 
ized a considerable fortune by its manufacture." “ Yes,"’ 
said the other, ‘‘no doubt he has; but Mr. Eau de Co- 
logne must have made a great deal more.” 


In the Court of Special Sessions, recently, a man name 
Smith was arraigned for stealing a demijohn, ronteree ns A 
three gallons of whisky. 

“ Are you guilty, or not guilty ?" asked the clerk. 

Rey pe can call it what you likes; I tuk the whis- 
ky, that I admit, and drinked it, too.” 

“You took it without leave, did you not ”" 

**T never wait to be asked, when that article's round." 








To ridicule old is like pouring, in the morning, 
poe Sages into the in wi you have to sleep at 
4 





Very Encovraatna.—A lady consulted St. Francis of 
Sales on the lawfulness of using rouge. ‘* Why," said he, 
“*some pious men object to it, others see no harm in it; 
I =e a middle course, and allow you to use it on 
one cheek." 


Tue CHtoxen anp Fratners.—At breakfast one 
morning in that quiet and comfortable old inn, the White 
Swan, in York, a foreigner made quick dispatch with the 
eggs. Thrusting his spoon into the middle, he drew out 
the yolk, devoured it, and passed on to the next. When 
he had got to his seventh egg an old farmer, who had al- 
ready been prejudiced against Monsieur by his mustach- 
es, could brook the extravagance no longer, and, speak- 
ing up, said, “* Why, Sir, you leave all the white! How 
is Mrs, Lockwood to afford to provide breakfast at that 
rate?" “ Vy," replied the outside an, “you 
vouldn't have me eatde vite? De yolk is de shicken; 
de vite de fedders. Am I to make von bolster of my bel- 
ly?’ The farmer was dumbfoundered. 


Major Brown, some years ago, ocoupied a seat in the 
Legislature of one of our Western States. The subject 
of public improvements was being discussed, and, among 
the rest, a bill for improving roads was before the House. 
The Major ‘‘ spread” himself hugely in favor of the bill. 
Pointing out the beauties and benefits of roads, ** Why, 
gentlemen,” says he, ** look at the Mi-chi-gan road, Sir— 
straight as a bee-line, Sir; and, gentlemen, so straight 
that you can see a red dog a mile long, Sir!" 


A correspondent in Missouri writes that the minister 
of his parish was holding forth last Sunday on the state 
of things before the flood, and thus delivered himself: 

‘*My hearers, before the flood the people (like they 
are at the present day) were divided into different par- 
ties, There were then two great — inated 
the Diluvians and the Anti-Diluvians. Here, in this 
State, now, we have Bentons and Anfi-Bentons. In 
those days the Diluvians were in favor of the flood, while 
the Anti-Diluvians were opposed to it. Here the Ben- 
ton party are in favor of Benton, while the Anti-Benton 
party are opposed to him."” It is very evident that the 
Diluvians carried the day. 


Mrs, T., on reading in a recent paper that a modern 
writer on gipsies claimed John Bunyan to have been 
one, remarked that he was most probably a corn doctor ! 




















A journal of the early part of 1852, in an article on the 
suspension of life in the case of perch and mullet which 
had been brought in ice from Lake Champlain during 
that winter, frozen solid, and, on being put into a tub, 
had come to life as lively as ever, stated: * Our readers 
will remember that a female convict in Sweden is now in 
ice, on experiment; and that a man was found lately, in 
Switzerland, who gave signs of life after being frozen for 
nine months. The power of stopping while the world 
goes on may be the next wonder. Ice-houses may soon 
be advertised with comfortable arrangements for skipping 
an epoch, or waiting for the next generation.” 





‘* Were you ever in Cork?” said the gay Mrs. Jones, 
In the blandest of manners and sweetest of tones. 
‘*No, Madam,” said I; “though in Dublin I've been, 
Yet of Cork it is only the drawings I've seen!" 





Purpose is the edge and point of character; it is the 
superscription on the letter of talent. Character with- 
out it is blunt and torpid; genius without it is bullion 
—splendid and uncirculating. 





A Harp Witxess.—The following dialogue, which oc- 
curred several years ago between a lawyer and a witness, 
in a justice's court, not a great many thousand miles 
from this place, is worth relating: 

It seems that Mr. Jones loaned Mr. Smith a horse, 
which died while in his (Smith's) possession. Mr. Jones 
brought suit to recover the value of the horse, attribut- 
ing his death to bad treatment. During the course of the 
trial a witness (Mr. Brown) was called to the stand to 
testify as to how Mr. Smith treated horses. 

LAwYER (with a bland and conjfidence-invoking smile). 
** Well, Sir, how does Mr. Smith generally ride a horse Y" 

WItNEss (with a very merry twinkle in his eye, other- 
wise imperturbable). “ A straddle, I believe, Sir." 

LAWYER (with a scarcely perceptible flush of vexalion 
upon his cheek, but still speaking in his smoothest tones). 
** But, Sir, what gait does he ride Y" 

Wirness. “He never rides any gate, Sir. His boys 
ride all the gates.” 

LawYER (his bland smile gone and his voice slightly 
husky). “ But how does he ride when in company with 
others?" 

Witness. ‘Keeps up, if his horse is able; if not, he 
goes behind.” 

Lawyer (triumphantly, and in perfect fury). ** low 
does he ride when alone, Sir?’ 

Wirness. ‘* Don't know; never was with him when he 
was alone.” 

Lawyen. ‘‘I have done with you, Sir.” 


A lady was requested by a bachelor who was somewhat 
advanced in years to take a seat on his lap while in a 
crowded sleigh. 

“No, I thank you,” said she, ‘‘I am afraid such an old 
seat would break down with me.” 











“Jury,” said a Western judge, ‘you kin go out and 
find a verdict. If you can't find one of your own, get the 
one the last jury used." They returned a verdict of sui- 
cide in the ninth degree. 





The following is a very clever parody on “ Excelsior:” 
HIGHER! 
The shadows of night were comin’ down swift, 
And the dazzlin’ snow lay drift on drift, 
As through a village a youth did go, 
A carryin’ a flag with this motto— 
Higher! 


O’er a forehead high curled copious hair, 

His nose a Roman, complexion fair; 

O’er an eagle eye an auburn lash; 

And he never stopped shoutin’ through his mustache— 
Higher! 


He saw thrpugh the windows as he kept gettin’ upper 

A number of families sittin’ at supper; 

But he eyed the slippery rocks very keen, 

And fled as he cried, and cried while a fleein’— 
Higher! 


‘“‘ Take care you there!" said an old woman; “ Stop! 
It’s blowin’ gales up there on top ; 
You'll tumble off on the other side!” 
But the hurryin’ stranger loud replied— 
Higher! 


“Oh, don’t you go up such a shocking night; 

Come sleep on my lap,” said a maiden bright. 

On his Roman nose a tear-drop come, 

But still he remarked, as upward he clomb— 
Higher! 


“Look out for the branch of that sycamore tree : 

Dodge rollin’ stones, if any you see!" 

Sayin’ which the farmer went home to bed, 

And the singular voice replied, overhead— 
Higher! 


About a quarter past six the next forenoon, 

A man accidentally goin’ up soon, 

Heard spoken above him, as often as twice, 

The very same word, in a very weak voice— 
Higher! 

And not far, I believe, from a quarter of seven, 

He was slow gettin’ up, the road bein’ uneven; 

Found the stranger dead in the drifted snow, 

Still a clutchin’ the flag with the motto— 
Higher! 


Yes! lifeless, defunct, without any doubt; 

The lamp of his being decidedly out; 

On the dreary hill-side the youth was a layin’, 

And there was no more use for him to be sayin'— 
Higher! 


If a man's goods and chattels are his effects, is that 
man the cause of his plate and furniture ? 
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Forctne A SALE.—Two of “ our” boys, writes a West- 
ern friend, Hi Angle and Dick Walker, emigrated to the 
wilds of Minnesota. During the long winter evenings 
they went to work and made up & lot of axe-helves. Be- 
ing “raw” hands at the business, the helves were any 
thing but salable. Going to the nearest town, they 
tried in vain to dispose of at the different groceries 
and stores. There was but one shop left, and Hi, giving 
Dick instructions, wentin alone. Inquiring of the shop- 
man if he had any helves, he was informed that he had 
not. Blustering up, he inquired why he did not keep 
such things, and told him to buy the next dozen he came 
across and put them one side forhim. After he had been 
gone some time, Dick went in and sold the helves, The. 

hop is undoubtedly keeping them. 








A perfumer should 


make a good editor, because he is 
accustomed to make “‘ elegant extracts." 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


Franxiin Square, Monday, March 22, 1858. 
Manon of last year was about the culminating point 
of excessive im tion; accordingly, we find the con- 
trast between the movement this as and then more 
striking even than in January or February. The for- 
eign trade of this port for the two periods compares as 
follows: 


Imports. Exports. 

Week ending Mar. 20, 1858 $1,998,844. . . $1,505,963 

Corresponding week, 1857 5,054,901.... 1,830,354 

Decrease this year... . $3,056,057.... $374,386 

The export of specie was only $116,114. We have no 
change in the rates of money to report, except that ex- 
change on England has fallen to 107 @ 107}, at which 
rate it would pay to import from Europe. The 
drain for export has therefore entirely ceased for the 
present. Specie continues to accumulate at the financial 
centres. Though the Sub-treasury in this city has gained 
$3,000,000 by the exchange of treasury notes at Wash- 
ington, it is not expected that the Banks will show this 
evening much less than thirty-two millions, and anoth- 
er California arrival is at hand. The ie in the 
Bank of England remains as last reported, but near five 
millions from Australia was daily expected. The Bank 
of France has gained five millions since the last state- 
ment. 

There are decided symptoms of a revival in the Dry 
Goods and Grocery business, while the opening of navi- 
gation promises somewhat more activity in the produce 
line. As yet, however, the engagements of merchants 
are very limited. 

The stock market has declined throughout the week, 
the prices of many of the speculative securities being 
nearly ten per cent. lower than they were a fortnight 
ago. The chief decline has been in Rock Island, Hud- 
son River, Erie, and Michigan Southern. It is generally 
attributed to the realization of strong parties who had 
carried large parcels of these stocks for long periods. 








WEEKLY MARKET SUMMARY. 
New York, Monday, March 22, 1858. 


Tue Wholesale Produce Markets were dull and heavy 
for the leading kinds of Breads‘uffs up to Saturday, when 
Flour and Wheat attracted more attention and closed 
buoyantly. Corn was plenty and depressed. ...Cotton 
was less active, and prices favored buyers. ... Provisions 
opened quietly and languidly, but at the close they were 
more sought after at generally firmer rates....The 
Grocery trade has been decidedly vigorous, and prices 
have favored sellers, especially for Coffee, Sugars, and 
Molasses. ...A fair busi has been t ted in Fruit, 
Hay, Hides, and Leather, Naval Stores, Oils, and To- 
bacco, within the previous range of quotations. ... Wool 
was very moderately dealt in at drooping figures. . . .De- 
sirable styles of Dry Goods continue to attract consider- 
able attention, both in private trade and in the auction- 
rooms, at pretty fair prices. The public sales this week 
have been on an extensive scale, and, on the whole, they 
have been quite successful. The week's import of Dry 
Goods amounted to $612,412 against $1,657,500 the cor- 
responding week in 1857. The imports since the 1st of 
January have been $11,347,205 against $28,642,821 same 
time in 1857....The movements in other commodities 
were derate, an productive of any remarkable al- 
terations....We append a revised list of the closing 
quotations for the leading articles: 


























Ordinary to extra State Flour, per bbl. $425 @ $469 
Superfine to —_ Western do. ” 430 @ 475 
Extra Western Flour, per barrel...... 445 @ 700 
Fancy to extra Genesee, per barrel... 449 @ 700 
Super to Extra Canadian, per barrel... 425 @ 550 
Mixed to Extra Southern, per barrel.. 470 @ 825 
Fine to Superfine Rye Flour, per bbl.. 300 @ 375 
Corn Meal, per barrel.......+..++..-. 300 @ 3850 
White Wheat, per bushel.......... 118 @ 150 
Red Wheat, per bushel ............-. 98 @ 122 
New Crop Corn, per bushel .......... 65 @ 68 
Rye, per bushel ..........seeeeeeeeee TO @ 72 
Barley, per bushel...........+++++++ - 6 @ 70 
Western Oats, per bushel ..... cooccee 4 @ 46 
State Oats, per bushel.........+.-.+++ 424 @ 45 
Jersey and Penn. Oats, per bushel.... 34 @ 88 
Southern Oats, per bushel. ..... ne Saees 3 @ 35 
Cotton, middlings, per pound......... 1&#@ 1 
Mess Pork, per barrel........++...... 1665 @ 1675 
Prime Pork, per barrel..........--..+ BS @ — 
Country Mess Beef, per barrel... .. 1000 @ 1100 
Country Prime Beef, per barrel 700 @ 800 
Prime Mess Beef, per tierce... . 20000 @ 2400 
Beef Hams, per barrel .... 1700 @ 1900 
Cut Meats, apes 6@ 9 
Lard, per pound....... 10 @ 10¢ 
State Butter, per pound.... 1T @ 27 
Western Butter, per pound . 14 @ 20 
Cheese, per pound......... 8% @ 10} 
Rice, per 100 pounds. .... 300 @ 400 
Rio Coffee, per pound...... % @ 11} 
Cuba Sugar, pound ...... ° 56 7 
Cuba Molasses, per gallon..........-. 2 @ 28 
New Orleans Sugar, per pound ....... 5@ it 
New Orleans Mo per gallon.... 31 @ 83 
Hyson Teas, per pound ........ 6% @ 60 
Oolong Teas, pound........ 3 @ 50 
Domestic Whisky, per gallon .. 23 @ 23h 
Bale Hay, per 100 pounds......... -- 80 @ 1 
Hops, Crop of 1857, per pound....... . 4@ 8 
Crude Turpentine, per 280 pounds... 387} @ 400 
Spirits Turpentine, per gallon ....... 50 @ 51 
Common Rosin, per 310 pounds.,.... 1524@ 158 


Freights were moderately active. For Liverpool, Cot- 
ton, 3-164. @ 7-32d. per pound; Flour, 1s. 6d. @ 1s. 9d. 
per barrel; Grain, 44d. @ 5}d. per bushel; Rosin, 2s. per 
barrel; Pork, 2s. 6d. per barrel; Beef, 3s. 6d. per tierce ; 
and Heavy Goods, 15s. @ 20s. per ton. For other ports 
proportionate figures. The number of vessels, of all 
classes, in port on Saturday was 650. 

The Live Stock Markets last Wednesday were less act- 
ive and less firm for Beeves, the supply of which was in 
excess of the requirements of buyers .... Milch Cows 
were in slack request at drooping rates....Veal Calves 
were sparingly dealt in and tended downward....Sheep 
and Lambs were moderately inquired for at about former 
prices. ... Swine were plenty and heavy. ...The reported 
receipts of Live Stock during each of the last two weeks 
compare thus: 

Week ending Week ending 
March 10. March 11. 
+. 8,539 2,807 






Milch Cows . 211 ~ 195 
Veal Calves ....... - 565 640 
Sheep and Lambs . - 5,337 5,022 
SWIM... ccccccccccccccccccee 886. ° 670 


Of the Forty-fourth Street Market su f Beeves 
last Wednesday there were received im a " 

ORle. ccccosccccccce TEP] COMBED ccccccccccvce B 

a ea cocccccccee 16 

New York........-. 481 | New Jersey......... 8 

Indiana. ..ssseeeees 208 





The range of prices according to the actual sales of 
Live Stock at the leading City Markets last Wednesday 
was as follows: 


Poor to first class Beev: 


Common to ex. Milch Cows, per head. 2000 @ 00 
Veal Calves, per pound ..... enaneenes 4 @ if} 
Sheep and Lambs, per head...... «+s 830 @ 600 

“ Sea s il 
Live Swine, per pound........... ovse 4 3 St 
Dressed ** - eeccces eeccecs ti @ it 


The Country Produce Markets are better supplied, 
and, with a moderate demand for the leading commodi- 
ties, no very remarkable changes have occurred in 
prices, save for Vegetables, which are generally higher. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OBTAINED BY Propucers at Wasu- 

















INGTON MARKET. 
Apples, per barrel............ «++. $300 @ $600 
Apples, dried, per pound..... a6 6 @ re 
hes, dried, per pound ...... ° 18 @ 20 
Plums, dried, per pound.......... 18s @ 20 
Hickory Nuts, per bushel ............ 225 @ 250 
Chestnuts, per bushel................ 200 @ 225 
Peanuts, per bushel .......6...+++.++ 6 @ 1% 
Cranberries, per barrel........ sideline 1100 @ 400 
Potatoes, per barrel.......-++.+++..+. 200 @ 400 
“* per bushel. ..... eeccccccccccece 100 @ 110 
‘* sweet, per barrel......... soseee 500 @ 550 
Onions, per barrel........++++ os 17% @ 400 
Turnips, per barrel........ evcesccccs & @ 75 
Beets, per barrel .......+....+++ ecoee 175 @ 2300 
Cabbages, per 100 ............-00--0. 500 @ 700 
Parsnips, per barrel ...........+++++. 150 @ 1% 
Carrots, per barrel. ..........s0eese0+ 200 @ — 
Leeks, per 100 bunches .......... «s+» 300 @ _— 
Celery, per dozen .....00.eseeseeees - 12% @ 150 
Garlic, per 100... ncccccccccccccccces 50 @ — 
Eggs, Limed, per dozen............-. 8 @ 10 
Eggs, Fresh, per dozen ..........+... 15 @ 16 
Chickens, per pound...... cee 38 @ 15 
Fowls, per pound......... . 10 @ 15 
Guinea Fowl, per pair... . “4 @ to 
Ducks, per pound ..........+ss0000 ° 17 @ 21 
out per eS onapes seeccocce 'S } 4 ‘2 
urkeys, per pound.........sseeee0ee 5 
Geese, per pound,..........00+: ecvve 9@ 11 
Pigeons, GOZEN ....cccesececeeeee 250 @ 800 
Prairie Hens, per pair...........-+++ b @ 88 
Partridge, per pair ............- eevee 100 @ 123 
Quail, per dozen............0eeeeees 250 @ 3800 
Koasting Pigs ........ cocccccccceces BED @ 350 
Rabbits, each. 18 @ 25 
H GARR. cccccccecses 33 @ Bo 
Squirrels, each 5@e 8 
Venison, per pound ..... 8 @ 13 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LECTURES IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
AT 
Tas SPINGLER INSTITUTE, 


UNION SQUARE. 


A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES 
WILL BE DELIVERED ON THURSDAY OF EHOH WEEK, AT 
EIGHT O'CLOCK P.M., BY 
PROF. ELIE CHARLIER, 
Director of the French Institute for Young Gentlemen, 
No. 48 East Twenty-fourth Street. 





SUBJECTS 


Marcon 18tn, . . . Man's pe STAEL. 
= 25ru, - CHATEAUBRIAND. 
Apnitist,. . . . Maps EmiLe pe Gimarprn. 
“ Om, . Beranoerr. 





Course Tickets, $1 50; Single Tickets, 50 cents. 
To be had at Lockwood's, 411 Broadway, and at 
Christern's, 763 Broadway. 


pus OLD DOMINION COFFEE POT. 


The lovers of good coffee would reciate these new 
and popular machines after being jected to the mere 
ghost of coffee, as so many ies are by the use of the 
ordinary boiler or biggin ; the secret is, these are go con- 
trived as to retain all the aroma during the process of 
boiling. 

PR 


ICES 
1 quart, $1 50; 1} quart, $1 75; 2 quart, $2; 3 quart, 
$2 50; 4 quart, $2 75; 6 quart, $3; 10 quart, $450. A 
liberal discount to the trade. 
E. P. TORREY, Manufacturers’ Agent, 
No. 6 Platt Street, New York. 








EALTH! 
GRACE!! 
AND BEAUTY!!! 
Conferred upon the LADIES, by wearing 
Doveras’ & SuERWOOD 8 
NEW EXPANSION SKIRT, 


WITH THE 
ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE 
(Patented April, 1857), 
Which has been decided by the best medical authority 
to be the most beneficial garment ever introduced for 
the ladies use, the weight being only 12 oz. 

All of DOUGLAS’ & SHERWOOD'S celebrated 
SKIRTS are stamped with their trade mark, and none 
genuine unless so stamped. 

For sale at all the principal stores in the United States 
and Canada 





UP THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


LEASURE VOYAGE. 
By Steamer ERICSSON. 
A. B. LOWBER, Commander. 

The ERICSSON will leave NEW YORK on SATUR- 
DAY, May Ist, at 2 o'clock P.M. on the above voyage, 
stopping a given number of days at GIBRALTAR, 
MALTA, ALEXANDRIA, JAFFA (for JERUSALEM), 
CONSTANTINOPLE, ATHENS, and NAPLES. 

No Berths secured till paid for. 

| ep ae mee ay the + $750. 

‘or further to 
— DUNHAM & CO., 


13 William Street, New York. 
H Y4s WEBSTER & CO’S 
Improvep Tigut-Stitrcu 
SEWING MACHINES 








WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO EXHIBIT 
this newly-invented and valuable instrument, and would 
respectfully solicit a call from all persons in want of a 

h 


Lith 





Sewing Machine whose q' have only to be tried to 
be duly appreciated. 
We have opened commodious rooms at 469 BROAD- 


WAY, for the sale of these Machines, and all interested 
are respectfully invited to examine and decide upon their 
merits for themselves. 
HUNT, WEBSTER & CO., 
No. 469 Broadway, New York, 
Cor. Essex & Lincoln Streets, Boston, 
No. 820 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


| Ei CLOTH COVERS 
FOR 
VOLUME I. OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 
ARE NOW READY. 
Priocz Firtyr Cents. 








The Trade and Bookbinders will be supplied at 
TWENTY-FIVE rex Cent. Discount. 





CAUTION. 





LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN AFRICA. 





Tue ‘Attention of Messrs. Hanren & Brornens has been c:.ed to several spurious 


Works put forth as the ‘‘NARRATIVE OF DR. LIVINGS 
One of these is a gross forgery throughout. 
written or furnished by Dr. Livixesfone, bears no resemblance 


AFRICA.” 


‘NE’S TRAVELS IN - 
xt contain a single line 
ratever to his genuine 


It does 


Narrative, but is altogether the invention of the fabricator. Anotbe: book professes to give, 
“in the language of Dr. Livingstone,” a “complete account of his various journeys, omitting 


only incidental details and scientific matter.” 


These “incidental details” which are omit- 


ted form more than one half of the matter in the genuine edition, embracing the most 
valuable part of the book, nearly all of the characteristic Illustrations, and the elaborate 
Maps, which are essential to a full understanding of the explorations and travels of the 


Author. 


The place of the genuine Illustrations has been supplied by coarse second- 


hand cuts, bearing no relation whatever to Dr. Livingstone’s Book. This mutilated edition 
is designed mainly for circulation through the “Gift-Book” scheme of the publisher, al- 
though it is understood that reputable members of the Trade have purchased it, supposing 


it to be a genuine, unmutilated edition. 


Messrs. Harrer & Brotuers respectfully caution the Trade and the Public agairst 
being imposed upon by these forged and mutilated Works. 

The only genuine unmutilated American edition of Dr. Livingstone’s Work is that pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harper & Broruers, printed from an early copy purchased for a Jarge 


sum from the Author. 


It contains 754 pages, large octavo, with a Portrait of the Author 


engraved upon Steel; two elaborate Steel Plate Maps, with Livingstone’s Routes colored, 


and Forty-five large Wood-cuts, engraved in the highest style of the Art. 


The volume is 


beautifully printed and substantially bound. Price Three Dollars. 


TO PERSONS IN 


THE COUNTRY. 


Messrs. Harrer & Broruers will send a copy of Livincstone’s Travers by Mail, 
postage paid, to any part of the United States, upon the receipt of Three Dollars. 





HONOGRAPHY; or, Puonetic Sxort- 

HAND. For Alphabet, Specimen Pages of the Pho- 

nographic Magazine for 1858, and List,of Works (free), 
Address BENN PITMAN, Cincinnati, O. 


ARPER’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FOR APRIL. 
CONTENTS. 
TROPICAL JOURNEYINGS. 
ty-three Engravings. 
PICTURES FROM SIBERIA AND 
Illustrated by Twenty Engravings. 
AN AMERICAN AT SINAI. Illustrated by Thirteen 
Engravings. 
THE LADY OF BELISLE, 
CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH. 
THE MIST OVER THE VALLEY. 
BIANCA MILESI MOJON. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
HASHEESH AND HASHEESH-EATERS. 
NUMBER 101. 
LOST. By the Author of “ Jouw Hartrrax,” &c. 
THE VIRGINIANS. By W. M. Tuackeray. 
ILLusTRATIONS.—Gather ye Rosebuds while ye May. 
—A Ministering Angel.—Four Head-Pieces. 
CuarrTer XVII. On the Scent. 
Cuaprer XVIIL. An Old Story. 
Cuarprer XIX. Containing both Love and Lack. 
Cuapter XX. Fascilis Descensus. 
MONTHLY RECORD UF CURRENT EVENTS. 
LITERARY NOTICES. Books of the Month, 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
PRIVATE GALLERIES. COLLECTION OF MO- 
SES LEVI, ESQ. 
ILLvuLtTRations.—Eruption of Vesuvius; Murtiro. 
— Taking of Moscow; Horace Vernet. — Return from 
Market; Lanpserr. — Figures and Cattle; Koza Bon- 
nEevg.—Snow Storm; CLaupg Lorgarns.— Destruction 
of Sodom; Povssin.— Fruits and Vegetables; Ostape. 
— Declaration of Independence; Wrst. — Model of a 
Brick; Mionazt ANGELO. — Study of a Piece of Chalk ; 
Ruskin. — Storm at Sea; Turner. — Moonlight on the 
Alps; Rempranpt.—Innocence; MiLais.— Childhood ; 
Siz Josuva ReryNoips.—Battle of Stony Point; Trum- 
BULL.—Battle of New Orleans; Levrzx. 
FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
ILLUsTRATIONS. — Promenade Costumes.— Walking 
Dress. —Under-Sleeve. 


MR. THACKERAY'S NEW NOVEL, “THE VIR- 
GINIANS,” with many humorous Illustrations by the 
of 





* 
Illustrated by Twen- 
TARTARY. 





CARPETS! CARPETS!! 

A A!! Al! A!! Al! Al! A!l!l—ANDER- 

e SON, 99 Bowery, is selling carpets at a tremen- 
dous loss from manufacturers’ prices, viz. : — English 
velvets, 9s, 10s, 11s. per yard; English Brussels, 6s., 
7s., 8s.; ingrain carpets, 3s., 4s., 5s.; oilcloths, 2s. 6d., 
3s., 48, $200,000 worth purchased for cash, apd niust 
be sold, HIRAM ANDERSON, 99 Bowery. 


NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

of Harper & Broruras’ Pustications, with an 
Index and Classified ‘lable of Contents, is now ready for 
distribution, and may be obtained gratuitously on appli- 
cation to the Publishers personally, or by letter inclosing 
Six Cents in Postage Stamps. 

The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, de- 
signing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collee- 
tions, is respectfully invited to this Catalogue, which will 
be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard 
and most esteemed works in English Literature—coonm- 
PREHENDING MORE THAN TWO ‘THOUSAND VOLUMES — 
which are offered, in most instances, at less than one half 
the cost of similar productions fn England. 

To Librarians and others counected with Colleges, 
Schools, &c., who may not have access to a reliable guide 
etme Sy ae ny of literary productions, it is 

ieved this Catalogue will prove especially valuable as 
A —_ of Yoo bts ail 

‘o prevent tment, it is su; that, when- 
ever fa can not be obtained through an bosketior 
or local poe with remittauce should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, which will be prompt- 
ly attended to. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin 
Square, New York. 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA.— 
The original and genuine articie. As a Spring 
and Fall purifier of the blood, it is unequaled, being safe, 
pleasant, and efficacious. 
Pre and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 
No. 100 Fulton Street, New York. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 


ADuoe ITION. — Our duty to ourselves 
should enforce the use of 
Branpestu'’s Pius 
when sick; they remove morbid accumulations, and pu- 
rify the blood. Principal office, No. 43 Brandreth Build- 
ing, Canal Street. Price 25 cents a box, with directions. 


K Be Me QUE. Exquisite Perfume, dis- 
tilled from fragrant Tulips. 
E. DUPUY, Druggist and Importer, 609 Broadway. 

















Author, was commenced in the Decemugn Numb 
Hazgrer’s Macaztne. It is printed from early sheets, 
received from the Author in advance of publication in 
England—for which the Publishers pay Mr. Thackeray 
the sum of Two Thousand Dollars. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year . ° ° . $3 00 
Two Copies for One Year. ° ° - 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 200 


And an extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tux Sun- 
SCRIBERS. 
The Postage upon “ Harrer’s we" must be 
id at the Office where it is The Postage is 


hirty-siz Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pox.isuens. 


BRODIE'S 
G Paine MANTILLAS. 


A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF IOME-MADE 
SILK AND OTHER MANTLES. 


AL80, 
His vsvaL Lares Stock ory LACE STYLES, 
BOTH IN 


FRENCH AND SCOTCH GOODS. 
Oxp 51 (New No. 300) CANAL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


GYPT AND PALESTINE, Illustrated by 
75 brilliant Photographs, by F. Fiera, Jr. These 
Photographs are prepared on principles which ensure 
unexampled richness and beauty of tone, with undoubt- 
permanence. The work will be issued to subscribers 
only, in 25 monthly - each part to contain three 
photographic views, nine inches by seven. Every view 
will be accompanied by a sheet of letter- written 
by the Author. Subscriptions received by E. FRENCH, 
who may be addressed  Aawey care of Messrs. VIR- 
TUE, EMMINS & CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


IESSE & LUBIN’S FRANGIPANNI. 
An Eternal Perfume from the Holy City. The 
Perfume, Soap, Sachet, Incense, Pomade. Exquisite in 


DUPUY, Chemist and Importer, 609 Broaaway, 
. Sole Agents for the United States. 




















HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


Five Cents a Nompee; $2 50 a Year. 





BULWER’'S BRILLIANT ROMANCE, entitled 
“WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT?" pronounced to 
be the masterpiece of this polished, witty, and learned 
novelist, by special arrangement with the Author, ap- 
pears in Harper's WEEKLY simultaneously with its 
publication in England. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 
One Copy for One Year. . . . . . «$800 
Two Copies for One Year. . . . . . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Year each) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Ciub af Tux Sun- 
SCRIBERS. 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy forOne Year. . . ... . 250 
One Copy for Two Years . .. .« - 400 
Five Copies for One Year. . . . - 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . « . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twrivs 
or TWENTY-FIVE SuBsCRIBERs. 

Volume I. of “HARPER'S WEEKLY,” handsomely 
bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50, is now ready. 

Muslin Covers are furnished te those who wish their 
Numbers bound, at Fifty Cents each. TwknTy-riverze 
Czwt. Discount allowed to Bookbinders and the Trade. 

“HARPER'S MAGAZINE” and “ HARPER'S 
WEEKLY," when taken together, are supplied at Foun 

a year. 
So f m the commencement of both the Maca- 
zing and WEEKLY can still be supplied. Specimen cop- 
ies furnished gatuitously. Clergymen and Teachers 
supplied at the lowest Club rates. — i 

The Postage upon “Harrsr’s Macazine” and 
“ Harper's WEEKLY" must be paid at the Office where 
they are received. When repaid quarterly in advance, 
the Postage is Thirty-six Cents a year on the MaGazing, 
and Twenty-six Cents a on the WEEKLY. : 

Persons residing in the British Provinces will remit, 
in addition to their Subscription, Thirty-six Cents on the 

Twenty-siz Cents on the WexExcy, for 


MAGAZINE, 
the American postage. , 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pvs.isuens, 
Franklin Square, New York. 
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He wakes up in the morning, and finds a Daguerreotypist 
ti ‘hing his Portrait, while a Reporter is examining his Pantaloons. 





1. Is delighted by the activity of the New York Firemen. | 


Nearly run over by Fire Company on Side-walk. 





Smokes his narghileh under difficulties. 





mouth. 








Surrounded by a 
crowd of lookers on, with hats on, hands in pocket, and cigars in 


THE TURKISH arin 


TER, 


‘\ SS 


ha \ 


"hy 4 


tinado the next intruder. 








Brown. “So you're going to Marry Old Tn. YELLOWBoOYCE. 


you're a Dooced Lucky Fellah!” 


Jones. ** By Jove, I don’t think the Luck is all on my side! 


” 


hang it, I find Blood pnaiiliantiisatn aks 





.U ROPEAN | 
ACQUAINT- 
ANCE: Being 
| Sketches of People 
| in Europe. By J. W. 
| De Forest. 12mo, 
, Muslin, 75 cents. 
Mr. De Forest has 
| had the rare tact and 
judgment to let the 
guide - books alone, 
and write only of 
what he actuallysaw 
| and heard. Hence 
| his  unpretending 
| volume affords the 
| most life-like, ani- 
| mated, and charm- 
ing pictures of Eu- 
neo society. —N. 
Y. Com. Advertiser. 
One of the most 
readable {and inter- 
esting books of trav- 
el that has appeared 
| for many months.— 
Phila, Christian Ob- 
| server. 


| &ICENES OF 

CLERICAL 
LIFE. The Sad 
Fortunes of the Rev. 
Amos Barton.—Mr. 
rilfil’s Love-Story. 
— Janet's Repent- 
ance. A Novel. By 
GroreeE E ior. 
(Originally pub- 
lished in Black- 
woods Magazine.) 








2. Is introdueed to innumerable New »w York Citizens : 
them are, or have relatives engaged in Shipbuilding, and therefore 
insist on presenting him with Cards, Models, &c. 





| 
8. Gets indignant at the infliction, and orders his suite to bas- | 
vlad removing an Alderman’s boots.) 





Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





| Published by | 
| HARPER & Broru- 

gers, Franklin 

| Square, New York. | 

Harrrr & 

| Broraers will send 

| either of the above 

Works by Mail, post- 

Well, 1 think age paid (for any 

distance in the Uni- 

If she finds Money, | wih cousamceee 

| the til 











ADV ERTISEMENTS. 


POSTAGE STAMPS FOR SALE, 


IN ANY QUANTITY, 
AT . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


premate RE LOSS OF THE HAIR, 


Ee Which is 50 common now-a-days, may be entire- 
ly prevented by the use of Burnett's Cocoaine. It has 
been used in thousands of cases where the hair was com- 
ing out in handsful, and has never failed to arrest its 
decay, and to promote a — and vigorous growth. 
It is at ry same coplicatio unriv: as a dressing for the 





Hair. A single ap m will render it soft and 
glossy for several Fg For 1 sale by all druggists. 


AL IN NEW YORK. 


most of 


his actions. 





3. Takes a little Refreshment. 
| Text prohibiting Brandy and Water.) 





(N. B. The Koran contains no 


“on my 
shat i 


6. Goes back to Lunch, and can’t eat any thing, in consequence 
of a pretty Woman sitting on either side of him, and scrutinizing 


ny : Mi 




















TO ADVERTISERS. 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

A MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
CIRCULATING IN EVERY SECTION OF THE UNION, 
Offers unusual inducements to those who desire to bring 
their business prominently before the community. 

1, Only a limited space is devoted to Advertisements. 7 

2. The character and diffusion of the circulation are | 
unequaled. 

3. The Paper is generally preserved for Binding. | 

4. The Advertising Pages are rendered attractive, and 
can not escape the attention of the reader. 

5. None but the most respectable class of Advertise- 
ments are admitted. 





6. The charges are not as large, proportionally, as 
those of any other Weekly or Daily Paper. 
A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for Three Months or more, 
Trenus.—Fifty Cents a Line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
OL. I. OF HARPERS WEEKLY, 
handsomely bound in 
CLOTH EXTRA, 
is now ready. 
Price $3 50. 


N.B. This Volume can not be sent by Mail on account 
of its weight. It will be sent by Express, if so desired, 
freight to be paid by the Purchas ser. 





| equal! 





REES AND 


ORCHARD, GARDEN, AND LAWN, 
Can now be transplanted from the grounds of 
PARSONS & CO, 
FLUSHING, NEAR NEw York City. 

Their assortment embraces an extensive variety of the 

different 
FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, 

and their stock is very healthy and vigorous. 

For Catalogues apply by mail, or at No. 34 Wall Street, 
Second Story. 





FUN!!! 
ARPER’S COMICALITIES. 


SELECTED FROM DRAWINGS BY 
LEECH, DOYLE, AND OTHERS. 
CONTAINING 
THREE HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FIRST SERIES. 
PRICE TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


For Sale by all Booksellers and Periodical Dealers, 


PLANTS) 





9. Refuses to be visible to any body, and places officers at his 
door with instructions to vehinitind any intruders. 





| | emeeeee SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 


FIFTEEN and FIFTY dollars 
SEWING MACHINES, 
The Firrern Do.iarg Sewing Machine is the best 


| cheap machine ever offered to the Public. Fifteen min- 


utes only required to learn to operate uponit. The Fifty 
Dollar Machine is warranted to excel all other family 
sewin hi We U the world to as its 
THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, N. Y. 
(gy Agents wanted to sell the $15 machine. 


WHEELER & WILSON MFG co’s 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Orrice 343 Broapway, New Yor«K. 








Agencies throughout the Union. 





Send for a Circular. 
We prefer them for family use.— Tribune. 
They are the favorites for familics.— Times. 
The machine for family use.—Advocate 4- Journal. 
We can not imagine any thing more eptcaaaia 
Will give entire » satisfaction.——-O 
The best ever invented.—Christian Taquiver. 
In looking for the best, see these. —Ezaminer. 
Admirably adapted for "family use. —Chronicle. 
We praise it with enthusiasm.—Christian Intell. 
Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder. 


$15 WILL PAY FOR BOARD AND 
TUITION in the FLUSHING FEMALE 

COLLEGE one year. Address Rev. WILLIAM IL. 

GILDER, A.M., President, at Flushing, Long Island. 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
18 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
{<= These Machines are justly admitted to be the 


best in the market for family sewing. 








INGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
For all manufacturing purposes SINGER'S SEW- 

ING MACHINES are ble. The pub- 
lic insist upon having their clothing, &c., made by them. 
SINGER'S FAMILY SEWING MACHINE is the latest 
pone for competition, and being arranged with full 
nowledge of the defects of other machines for similar 
uses, has avoided or remedied them all. It is the hand- 
somest Sewing Machine ever made, and the easiest to 
learn to operate. Using one of these machines is an el- 
egant amusement. Price $100, with iron table complete. 
I. M. SINGER & CO., No, 458 Broadway, New York. 








